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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocur is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draftor postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er’srisk. Single copies ten cents. — : 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. ; 

W rapper Dates. The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. ‘ 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York 


MARRIED. 





JOHNSON-BeETTS.—At Grace Church, on Tues- 
day, 8 October, 1895, by the Rev. Henry B. Corn- 
well, D.D., assisted by the Rev. Robert E. Jones, 
Fanny Johnston Betts to Wolcott Howe Johnson, of 
Boston. 





ENGAGEMENTS 


Iss Katherine J. Burchell to Dr. F. Templeton 

Zabriskie, of the staff of St. Luke's Hospital. 

Miss Burchell is the daughter of Mrs. John 

Burchell, Dr. Zabriskie is the son of Mr. 1. T. Za- 
briskie, 

Miss Amelia Huskell Sheyock, daughter of Gen. 
Thos, J. Sheyock, of Baltimore, Maryland, to Mr. 
Cyrus Earle Vance, of Clarksburg, West Virginia. 

Miss Maud Florence Souter to Colonel George 
Bond Haves, Their wedding will be in London 
next month. 

Miss Dorothy Fuller, daughter of the late Colonel 
Laurence Gerard Fuller, to Mr. Albert Edward Law- 
ton, from London, England. 

Miss Belle Dittenhoefer, daughter of ex-judge A. 
J. Dittenhoefer, to Dr. M. L Chaim. The wedding 
will be in November. 


WEDDINGS 


Miss Fanny Johnston Betts, daughter of Mr. George 
F, Betts, and Mr. Walcott Howe Johnson, were 
married in Grace Church on Tue.,8 Oct. The Rev. 
Henry B. Cornwell,from Newburgh, N. Y., officiated. 
The maid of honor was Miss Gabriella M. Dexter. 
The bridesmaids were Miss Margaret Bacon, Miss 
Germaine Steddard, Miss Mabel Metcalf and Miss 
Mary F. Johnson The best man was Mr. Samuel 
R. Betts. The ushers were Mr. Francis Hilihouse, 
Mr. James Churchill, Mr. Philip Johnson, Mr. Louis 
F. Holbrook Betts, Mr. Louis A. Frothingham, Mr. 
Arthur Davis, Mr. James Bowen and Mr. Charles 
Johnson Means. A reception followed at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, 102 Madison Ave. 

Miss Betty Brain Dent, daughter of the late Mr. 
Louis Dent, and niece of Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant, and 
Lieut. Gerrish Smith, were married at the residence 
of Mrs. Charles A. Raymond on Wed..9 Oct. The 
Rev, Matthew Taylor officiated. Miss Marie Ray- 
mond was maid of honor. Lieut. Zaham was best 
man. The ushers were Lieut. Horatio Gilmore, 
Lieut. Richmond Pierson Hobson, Mr. George 
Looper Dennis and Mr. George Tabaud Maxwell. 
Present were Mrs, Ulysses S. Grant, Gen. and Mrs. 
Lloyd Collis, Col. and Mrs. Frederick Grant, Miss 
Julia Grant, Mr. and Mrs, John Sargent Wise and 
Miss Wise, of Virginia; Mrs. Page Cooper Dennis, 
Capt. and Mrs, Pettit, Mrs. Edward McCook and 
Judge Barrett. 

Miss Alice Nye Wetherbee, daughter of Mr. Gard- 
ner Wetherbee, and Mr. Jean Edouard Schopfer, of 
Geneva, Switzerland, were married in the Church of 
the Heavenly Rest on Wed. eve ,g Oct. The Rev. 
D. Parker Morgan officiateé. Miss Grace Darling 
Wetherbee was maid of honor The bridesmaids 
were Miss Hedwig Tenzel and. Miss Rubie Lalande 
de Ferrierre, of New Orleans. Mr. Louis Schopfer 
was bestman. Theusherswere Mr. Henry Edwards 
Rowland, Mr. George Whitman, Mr. Elmer A. Dar- 
ling, Mr. Rufus Schultz and Mr. James Harold War- 
ner, 

Miss Marv Augusta Brady, daughter of Mr. George 
N. Brady, and Commander Robert Mallory Berry, 
U.S. N., were married in St. Paul's Church, Detroit, 
Mich.,on Wed.,g Oct. The Rev. Brady E. Backus, 








of New York, assisted by the Rev. Rufus W. Clark, 
rector of the church, officiated. Miss Emma Elwood 
was maid of honor. Lieut. Winslow was best man. 
The ushers were Lieut.-Commander Field, Mr. John 
Broadhead, Dr. Benjamin Brodie, Mr. Elliot Hunt, 
Mr. Robert McClelland Brady and Mr. William P. 
Harris, 

Miss Elizabeth Price Debevoise, daughter of Mr. 
George W. Debevoise,and Mr William Frederick 
Decker were married at the residence of the bride’s 
parents on Wed.,g Oct. The Rev. Dr. Charles De 
Witt Bridgman officiated. The bridesmaids were 
Miss Alice Jayne, Miss Mary Ives, Miss Mary Debe- 
voise and Miss Julia Price. Mr. George Debevoise 
was best man. The ushers were Mr. Hans Maucher 
and Mr. Walter B. Keeler. 

Miss Arabella Helen Magee, daughter of Gen. 
George J. Magee, and Mr. Gideon Louis Boissevain 
were married at the residence of the bride s father, 
Watkins, N. Y., on Wed.,g Oct. The Rev. Fred- 
erick C, Howe officiated. 

Miss Louise Hamilton Johnston, daughter of Mrs. 
Melville Morton Johnston, and Mr. Edwin Spencer 
Grant were married at New Brighton, S. I., on Thu. 
eve., 10 Oct. The Rev. W. F. Wood officiated. 
Miss Helen Morton Johnston was maid of honor. 
The bridesmaids were Miss Florence B. Grant, Miss 
Fanny Hamilton, Miss Florence H. Mitchell and 
Miss Lena Hamilton. Mr. Kennedy Baush was best 
man. The ushers were Mr. Henry A. Pomroy, Mr. 
Arthur O Townsend, Mr. Walter Black, Mr. Henry 
Eaton and Mr. Louis F. Massa. 

Miss Francesca de la Escosura,a niece of Miss 
Mary Johnson, and Mr. John Gerhard Hagemeyer 
were married on Wed., 16 Oct., in St. George’s 


Church. The Rev. Dr. William S. Rainsford offi- 
ciated. Miss Eleanor Livingston was the maid of 
honor, The bridesmaids were Miss Ethel Bowers, 


Miss Katherine Hagemeyer, Miss Rose Johnson and 
Miss Margery Johnson. The best man was Mr. 
Frank E, Hagemeyer. The ushers were Mr. Will- 
iam G. Johnson, Mr. Arthur H. Hagemeyer, Mr. R. 
C. Corner and Mr. E. W. Paui. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


The wedding of Miss Marina Elena Delgado, 
daughter of the late Mr. Joaquin Delgado, of Cuba, 
and Mr. C. Burrows Greene will be in Trinity 
Chapel on Mon., 21 Oct. Miss Ethel Howard 
Crosby will be maid of honor. The bridesmaids will 
be Miss Rose del Pino, Miss Louise Sazerac and 
Miss Susanne Hayes. Mr Henry Delgado will be 
best man. The ushers will be Mr. Ralston Murray 
Crosby, Mr. William T. Daniel, Mr, William Haw- 
ley and Mr. A. R. Hawley. 

The wedding of Miss Irene Langhorne and Mr. 
Charles Dana Gibson will be in Richmond, Va., on 
Thu., 7 Nov. 

The wedding ef Miss Bertha Allen, daughter of 
Dr, Timothy Allen, and Mr. Floyd Ferris, will be in 
St. Thomas's Church on Thu., 14 Nov. The Rev. 
Dr. J. Wesley Brown will officiate. 


INTIMATIONS 


Mr. and Mrs, John R. Drexel have leased Mr. Seth 
B. French’s house on W, 31st St. for the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Trenor L. Park have returned from 
Lenox, and are at their country place at Riverdale- 
on-Hudson, 

Mr. and Mrs, Howland Peil havereturned to town 
from their summer in Europe. 

Mr. and Mrs George R. Schieffelin have returned 
to their town house, 8 E. 4tst St. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Peary have been during the past 
week the guests of Mr. and Mrs, Morris K. Jesup, at 
Lenox, Mass. 

Mrs. Lorillard Spencer will remain at Newport 
until 1 Dec. 

Mrs. Hamilton McK. Twombly and Miss Alice 
Twombly will pass the winter in Europe. 

Mr. and Mrs. James H. Stebbins returned from 
abroad on La Touraine and are at 80 Mad. Ave. for 
the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs, Theodore A. Havemeyer have gone 
from Newport to their country place, Mahwah, N. J., 
where they will remain some weeks before returning 
to town. 

Mr. and Mrs William Duer and Miss Katherine 
Duer arrived on the Majestic. 

Mr. and Mrs Clarence Gray Dinsmore have had as 
their guests at the Locusts, Staatsburg-on-Hudson, 
Mrs. William K Vanderbilt, Miss Consuello Vander- 
bilt, Col. and Mrs, William Jay, the Duke of 
Marlborough and Mr, Oliver H. P_ Belmont. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Pelham-Clinton (née Miss 
di Zerega) will probably spend part of the winter in 
New York. 

Mr. A, D. Juillard has bought Mr. William Wal- 
dorf Astor’s property at Tuxedo. 

President Cleveland left Gray Gables on the steam 
yacht Oneida on 11 Oct, Mrs, Cleveland and family 
left Gray Gables on Tuesday, 15 Oct., by special car 
for Washington, D. C. 

Mr. James L. Breese has leased his cottage at 
Tuxedo to Mr. William Rhinelander Stewart. 

The annual ball of the Tuxedo club will be on 
Fri. eve., 1 Nov. Registered at the Tuxedo Club are 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Hennig, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Tuckerman, Gen. and Mrs, Alfred C. Barnes, Mrs, 
Gambrill, Mr. and Mrs, Joseph T. Low, Mr. Goold 
Redmond, Mr. Philip Allen, Mrs. George Lorillard 
Rives, Mr. and Mrs. George W. Bird, Mr. Fernando 
Yznaga and Mr, and Mrs. George Griswold. 

Mr. Nathaniel C. Reynal gave a dinner at the 
Knollwood Country Club last week. Present were 
Mr and Mrs. Pau: Gibert Thébaud, Mrs. Nathaniel 
E. Rutter, Miss Elizabeth Enos, Miss Nathalie Enos, 
Mr. William Laimbeer and Mr. Louis Haight. 

Mr. and Mrs, Clarence Gray Dinsmore had as 
their guests, at the Locust, Staatsburg-on Hudson, 
last week, Mr. and Mrs. Ado ph Ladenburg, Mr. 
and Mrs CharlesS. Dodge, Mr, and Mrs. Duncan 
Elliot, Mr. and Mrs, Frank Egerton Webb, Miss 
Cora Randolph, Mr. Elliot Gregory, Mr, Maitland 
Kersey and Mr Hamilton W. Cary. 

The Trustees of Columbia College have passed a 
resoiution that the three young sons of the late Prof. 
H. J. Boyesen shall become wards of the college, 
and be educated without charge, They are now at 
the Berkeley School. 





Arriving on the Etruria, 12 Oct., were Mr. and 
Mrs. Stuart Coats, the Rev. Dr. E. Winchester Don- 
ald and Judge and Mrs, Lambert Tree. 

Lord Bennett, whose engagement to Miss Van 
Marter was announced in last week's Vogue, is the 
second son of Charles Augustus Bennett, karl of 
Tankerville in 1850, and Lady Olivia Montagu, only 
daughter of the sixth Duke of Manchester. His sons 
are Charles (Lord Ossulton, died 29 June, 1879; 
George Montagu (Lord Bennett), born 1852. Seats 
are Chillingham Castle, Bedford, Northumberland 
and Coombe, Kingston-on- Thames. 


DANCES 


The two patriarch balls to be given this winter 
will be on the Monday before Christmas and the 
Monday before Ash Wednesday. 

The Assemblies will be held on 9 Jan. and 13 Feb., 
at Sherry’s. The patronesses are Mrs. Astor, Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor, Mrss Edmund L. Baylies, Mrs. 
Isaac Bell, Mrs. August Belmont, Mrs. James Aber- 
crombie Burden, Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs. 
Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. Paul Dana, Mrs. Francis 
Delafield, Mes. Charles Dickey, Jr. ; Mrs. James G. 
K Duer, Mrs, Butler Duncan, Mrs. Frederick Gal- 
latin, Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, Mrs. Ogden Goelet, 
Mrs. Cooper Hewitt, Mrs. John Hone, Mrs. Samuel 
S. Howland, Mrs. Richard M. Hunt, Mrs. Adrian 
Iselin, Jr.; Mrs. Frederic R. Jones, Mrs. John 
Kean, Mrs. Luther Kountze, Miss Kane, Mrs. Adolph 
Ladenburg, Mrs. B Franklin Lee, Mrs. Ward Mc- 
Allister, Mrs. John Minturn, Mrs. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Mrs. Levi P. Morton, Mrs. A. Newbold Morris, 
Mrs. Frederic de Peyster, Mrs. Charles A. Post, Mrs, 
J Hampden Robb. Mrs, George A. Robbins, Mrs. 
William Evans Rogers, Mrs. Schemerhorn, Mrs. 
Sheldon, Mrs. William Watts Sherman, Mrs. W ill- 
iam Douglas Sloane, Mrs. John Stewart, Mrs. Henry 
A.C Taylor, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. Ar- 
thur Welman, Mrs. Hamilton Fish Webster, Mrs. 
John C. Wilmerding, Mrs. M. Orme Wilson and 
Miss Whitney. . 

Two balls have been arranged by Mrs. John T. 
Hall to be given at Sherry’s on the evenings of 10 
Dec. and 23 Jan. Patronesses are Mrs. John T. 
Hall, Mrs. John D. Wood, Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, 
Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, Mrs. Charles S. Aber- 
crombie, Mrs, James Abercrombie Burden, Mrs. 
Thomas Streatfield Clarkson, Mrs. Jules de Neuf- 
ville, Mrs, Frederick J. de Peyster, Mrs. Denning 
Duer, Mrs. George Hoffman, Mrs. Frederic Good- 
ridge, Mrs. Edward R. tones, Mrs, Charles Carroll 
Jackson, Mrs. John Austin Morrison, Mrs. Edward 
Leverich, Mrs, Lawrence Welles and Mrs, John G. 
Neeser. 

The Tuesday Evening Dancing Class will meet at 
Sherry’s on the evenings of 3 Dec., 17 Dec.,7 Jan., 
21 Jan., 4 Feb. and 7 April. 

_The dates for the two dances given at Sherry’s, 
called the Tuesday Evening Dances, are 14 Jan. and 
18 Feb. 

Mrs. Benjamin S. Church's dancing class will meet 
at Sherry’s on the evenings of 29 Nov., 14 Dec., 27 
Dec., 11 Jan.,24 Jan. and 7 Feb. Patronesses are 
Mrs, Sackett Barclay, Mrs. Benjamin S, Church, 
Mrs, Frederick J. de Peyster, Mrs. Frederick Galla- 
tin, Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, Mrs. John T. Hall, 
Mrs. Charles R. Henderson, Mrs. John C. Jay, Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish Morris, Mrs. Walton Oakley and 
Mrs, Walden Pell. 


CLUBS 


Invitations to the opening of the Baltusrol Golf 
Club, at Milburn, N. J., have been sent out in the 
name of the patronesses, Mrs. William B. Beekman, 
Mrs. Edward H. Wright, Mrs. John C. Wilmerding, 
Mrs. John A. Stewart, Jr.; Mrs. William Fellowes 
Morgan, Mrs. Clement C. Moore, Mrs, Edward 
Renshaw Jones and Mrs. Oliver S. Carter. There 
will be a reception, and tea will be served at 4 P. M. 
Carriages will be in waiting at the Short Hilis Station, 
Del., Lac. and Western R. R., on the arrival of the 
express trains leaving Christopher or Barclay St. 
Ferries, at 1.20 P. M. 

The New Turf and Field Club filed its Articles of 
Incorporation on Sat., 12 Oct., with the Sec. of State, 
at Albany, and the County Clerk in thiscity. This 
club will be for the promotion of polo, golf, and 
other sports, and will be situated near Westchester. 
The Directors are Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll, Mr. 
William C. Whitney, Mr. Joh E. Cowdin, Mr. 
Robert D. Winthrop, Mr. Nathaniel Thayer, Mr. 
H. A. C. Taylor, Mr. William Watts Sherman, Mr. 
Frederic R. Sturgis, Mr. W. R. Sands, Mr. S. H. 
Robbins, Mr. Edward C. Potter, Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Mr. E. D. Morgan, Mr Ogden Mills, Mr. 
E. C, La Montagne, Mr. William Jay, Mr. Adrian 
Iselin, Jr. ; Mr. G.G. Haven, Mr. Center Hitchcock, 
Mr. Theodore A. Havemeyer, Mr. Robert Goelet, 
Mr. Henry W. De Forest, Mr. Stephen Van Rens- 
saelaer Cruger, Mr. Frederick Bronson, Mr. William 
Astor Chanler, Mr. A. J. Cassatt, Mr. Perry Belmont, 
Mr. Francis R. Appleton. Mr. John Jacob Astor 
and Mr. J. Hude Beekman. 

The next meeting of the Rockaway Hunt Club 
will be on Sat., 19 Oct. 

The first repular meeting of the new Board of Di- 
rectors of the Coney Island Jocky Club was held on 
Fri., 11 Oct. Officers elected were Mr. Lawrence 
Kip, Pres.; Mr. William K. Vanderbilt and Mr. 
John G. Heckscher, Vice—Presidents; Mr. J H. 
Bradford, Treas.; and Mr. Cornelius Fellowes, Sec. 

A special meeting of the N. Y. Yacht Club was 
held on Mon. eve , 14 Oct., to act upon the challange 
received from Mr. C. D. Rose, to race fo the Amer- 
ica’s cup next season. No report has as yet been 
made. 

The Ovster Bav Clubhouse of Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Yacht Club has been closed for the season, 
and town quarters have heen secured for the mem- 
bers in the old Jockey Clubhouse, Mad. Ave. and 
27th St. 


LENOX 


Mr.and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes have had a 
large house party. and preparations ai being 
made for the wedding of Miss Stokes to Mr. Hoyt, 
which will be on Thu., 31 Oct.,in Trinity Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. Orme Wilson gave a dinner, 
followed by a musicale, on Thu. eve., 10 Oct. Pres- 





ent were Mrs. Astor, Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Kane, Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman, \1r. 
Creighton Webb, Mrs. J. Lawrence Lee and \r, 
James Barnes. Guests in the eve. were Mr. and irs, 
Henry Barclay, Mr. and Mrs, William Sloane, rs, 
Schermerhorn and Mr. S. Henry Higgins. 

Mrs, William D. Sloane gave a musicale on ['rj, 
eve.,11 Oct.,at which Mr. Archibald Crawford sang, 
Mr. Creighton Webb playing his accompanimen:. 

Mrs, Henry Barclay gave an afternoon reception 
on Fri., 11 Oct.,at Bonny Brae. 

The last afternoon tea of the season given at the 
Makeenac Lake Boat Clubhouse, was on Sat., 12 ‘ct. 

Driving parties on four-in-hands and brakes have 
been given through the week by Mr. and Mrs, 
William D. Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Barclay, 
Mr. George G. Haven, Mr. John Sloane, Mr. John 
T. Williams and Miss Kate Carey. 


NEWPORT 


Mrs. Calvin S. Brice gave a dinner on Sat. eve., 12 
Oct. 

Mrs. Sarah Titus Zabriskie and Mrs. C. N. Beach 
gave dinners on Thu., 10 Oct., in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrew C. Zabriskie. 

Mrs. J. Watts Kearney gave a breakfast at the 
Country Club on Wed. mor., 9 Oct. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has bought a piece of 
property on Ocean Ave., overlooking Brenton’s 
Reef. 


EXHIBITIONS 


The portrait show to be held at the Acad«my of 
Design for the benefit of St. John’s Guild and the 
Orthopedic Hospitai, will open on Thur., 31 Oct. 


OPERA 


Besides the opera singers we are all familiar with, 
Messrs. Abbey and Grau have engaged a new so. 
prano, Mme. frances Saville, who made her début 
in 1892 as Juliette, in Brussels. Mme, Saville was 
born in San Francisco, of Australian parents. In 1894 
she sang, in Monte Carlo, the part of Desdemona, 
with Signor Tamagno, and from there got an en- 
gagement at the Opera Comique in Paris. _ 

Miss Clara Hunt is an American, and sings here 
for the first time. She has been singing in opera in 
Paris. 

Miss Aurelia Kitzer is a Roumanian, and has been 
singing with great success during the last two seasons 
in London. She has also sung on the Continent and 
in South America. J 

Sig. Giuseppe Cremonini, tenor, has sung in Co- 
vent Garden, Paris, South America, and is well 
known in Italy. : 

Herr Adolph Walnoefer wili take tenor parts in 
Wagner's operas, and has had special success as 
Siegfried and Siegmund in Prague. : 

M. Guillaume Albert Lubert, tenor, is a French- 
man, and has sung the principal réles at the Opera 
Comique, Paris, torseveral years. — : 

Sig. Victorio Arimondi, basso, is an Italian, and 
for the last two seasons has been with Sir Augustus 
Harris Co. in London. 

Some of the operas to be given this season are La 
Navarraise, by Massenet Mefistoréle, by Boito, La 
Vivandiére, by Godard, and Wagner’s Lohengrin, 
Tannhauser, in German, and Italian, and Tristan, 
and Isolde, Die Walkure and Siegfried, in German. 

A season ot German opera will be given in the 
Academy of Music, in Fourteenth St., under the di- 
rection of Mr. Walter Damrosch, commencing on 2 
Mar. 

The old Academy of Music will be redecorated com. 
pletely, and the place for the orchestra will be ex- 
tended partly beneath the stage, like the Bayreuth 
model, 

The operas to be given will be Freischiitz, Lohen- 
grin, Fidelio, Siegfried. Tannhauser, Der Fliegende 
Hollander, Die Gétterdamerang, Tristan and Isolde 
and Mr. Damrosch’s Scarlet Letter, which will be 
sung in English. 


GOLP 


The autumn Tournament of the St. Andrew's Golf 
Club closed on Saturday, 12 Oct. In spite of the 
pouring rain there were fifteen men who went around 
the course, and the match was won by Mr. L. B. 
Stoddard, who covered the 18 holes in 93 strokes and 
won the St. Andrews cup. 

The matches forthe cups presented by Mr. Pau! 
Gibert Thébaud were played for in the pouring rain, 
on Sat., 12 Oct., at the Knollwood County Club 
grounds. Mrs. Paul Thédaud won the womens 
cup, and Mr. E. L. Van Etten the men’s. 

The Staatsburg Golf Club held its annual tourns 
ment on Fri., 11 Oct. The prize was a gold medal 
given by Mr. Archibald Rogers and Mr. Rutherfurd 
It was won by Mr. E. C. Sands of New Hamburg. 
Playing were Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Miss Ethel 
Morgan, Miss Anna Sands, Miss Morgan, Mr. 
Archibald Rogers, Mr. Brooks, Mr. F. G. Langdon 
Mr. Hamilton W. Carey, Mr. Charles FE. Sands ané 
Mrs. R. Perkin. Present were Gov. and Mi. 
Morton, Miss Lena Morton, Miss Edith Morton. 
Senator and Mrs. Newbold, Mrs. Morgan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence Dinsmore, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lee, 
Mr. and Mrs, Robert Clarkson, Miss Olin, Miss 
Hoyt, Miss Dodge, Mr. Stephen H. Olin. 


DIED 


Hyjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 4 Oct. 
Robert Beverly Hale, 7 Oct. 





SPECIAL NOTE 


Readers are requested to note that ticétts, 
cards of invitations, intimations and any ¢ her 
communications intended for publication Thur 
day, should reach Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenut, 
not later than Monday morning. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS} 
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RULES 


1) Thewniter’s full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so req d by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only, answered by mail 
betore publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
pondent. 





CarD EriquetTe.—Will you kindly inform me 
if itis correct to send one of your own and two of 
your husband's cards in acknowledgment of a wed- 
ding invitation ? ; 

One of your own and one ef your husband's will 
be all sufficient for the purpose. 


A MATTER OF TrouseRs. D., Delaware,—Wil 
you please tell me how trousers are being cut this 
season? If possible, and I am not asking too much, 
tell size at foot, knee and thigh you advise their be- 
ing cut fora man six feet and slender, Have been 
ne of Vogue’s many admirers since its first issue, 
and would not know what to do without it. 

Men's trousers this season have little or no spring, 
and the average widths are nineteen inches at the 
knee and seventeen at the bottom. They are cord- 
welted on the side seams. Thirty at the waist and 
twenty four at the thigh would, we think, be about 
your measure. We are supposing that you have asked 
for measurements of ordinary trousers. Dress trous- 
ers this winter range trom eighteen to eighteen and 
one-half inches in width at knee and from sixteen to 
sixteen and one-half inches at bottom. They are 
hollowed over instep and have hardly any spring. 


SUITABLE APPAREL TO BE WORN DURING THE 
SECOND YEAR OF MOURNING. Subscriber, Cal.— 
Kindly imform me through your paper as early as 
possible what materials (in black) may be worn 
after a year of mourning for a parent, whether satin, 
lace, velvet, jet, or ostrich feathers ; also, at what time 
one may attend theatres, teas concerts, etc. ; 

W hat is known as deep mourning is usually laid 
aside after the first year, and black silks, crépons 
and kindred materials replace the heavy crépes, 
Henrietta cloths, etc., that are de rigueur at first. It 
is proper to weas, in the beginning of the second year, 
dull-finished silks, with chiffon and dull jet trim- 
mings, and gradually lighten the characte: of the 
mourning, until after three or four months any 
material in black or gray may be worn, and velvets, 
jets and lace resumed with propriety. Any time 
after the first year one may attend theatres and other 
places of amusement, and go to receptions and teas 
as usual, : 

The above are rules observed by strict people, but 
it must be admitted that the period of mourning is 
being gradually lessened. There have been many in- 
stances where deep mourning for a parent is only 
worn for six months. 


THE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES OF AN USHER. 
H. R., Cleveland.—(1) Isit permissible, when acting 
as usher at a church wedding, to address any lady 
while accompanying her to a seat, even if you have 
never met her? Also, whether it is allowable to offer 
her either arm? 

(2) Will you also tell me if the overcoat worn last 
winter, cut something the style of a frock coat (the 
name has slipped me for a moment), will be as popu- 
lar as last year? : 

(1) If Vogue were an usher at a wedding, Vogue 
would certainly offer his arm—in this case Vogue is 
supposed to be masculine—and one might simply 
bow or exchange a greeting, but a conversation 
otherwise would be out of place. The very fact that 
you are an usher and she a guest at the wedding of a 
friend presupposes a passing acquaintance, 

2) The overcoat written about is what the Eng- 
lish call the Chesterfield and the Americans the sur- 
tout. It is a frock overcoat, and it will be fashionable 
this year, 


COSTUMES FOR HIGH-NOON HOUSE WEDDING. 
R., New York.—Please let me know as soon as 
possible what would be the proper costumes for a 
young woman and her motherto wear at a os 
house wedding without reception? Being the wed- 
ding of a relative, do they wearhats? 

You may do as you please about wearing hats or 
bonnets at such an informal occasion. A oonnet is 
more appropriate than a hat, especially for the elder 
lady. Wear any pretty afternoon reception costume, 
with or without a bonnet, and you will be suitably 
attired, 


MENU FOR DINNER OF TEN Courses. C. Pa.— 
Will Vogue kindly give me a very dainty menu fora 

vell dinner of fourteen covers, something that can 
be arranged at home without a caterer, and of about 
ten courses; also, the very latest table decorations, 
entrées and dinner cards? What is the proper hour 
for a dinner of this kind? Are centre pieces still as 
much in vogue? ; : 

The proper hour to serve a formal dinner is half 
past seven. A round table is preferable to a long one 
for fourteen guests. Amy carpenter can make the 

ind top of some ordinary wood and secure it tem- 
porarily to your dining table. The centre piece is as 
much used as ever. Itshould be round, and the flowers 
should harmonize in color with the candle or lamp- 
shades, and should be placed on a round centre piece, 

The bonbons, petit fours, etc., should all likewise 
correspond in color. It would be best to use either 
all silver, all crystal, or all porcelain, whichever pre- 
dominates in your possession, for the table decoration. 
A small card, 3 x 2 inches, with beveled and gilt 
edges, is the most correct for a plate card ; the family 
crest or the monogram of the host in gold, should 
appear in the centre, near the top, and the guest's 
hame neatly writen beneath. There are a large 
variety of hand-painted designs used for this purpose, 
and if the dinner is given to celebrate an anniversary 


or a féte day, commemofative cards of this description 
are fitting, otherwise the first mentioned are prefera- 
ble. Dinner cards are of great use to a hostess, and 
the proper way to assign each man to the lady with 
whom he 1s to go into dinner. The cards are very 
small, 3x 1% inches, and are undecorated, Each 
lady's name is neatly written on a card, and is 
enclosed in an envelope to fit it, on the outside of 
which is written the man's name to whom the hostess 
assigned her for dinner. The envelopes are either 
handed to each gentleman by the butler at the 
entrance, or they are placed on a silver tray in the 
dressing-100m. 

The dinner should begin with oysters on crushed 
ice (served on the newer oyster plates, not quite as 
deep as a soup plate); a dainty doyley shoulda cover 
them in, so that the shelis rest on the doyley. ‘Thin 
slices of brown bread, buttered, are an addition. 
Clear soups should be followed by a course of hors 
d’ceuvres, caviar, stuffed olives with anchovy, celery. 
radishes and salted mixednuts. Crabd-meat prepared 
with cream and well seasoned, garnished with shrimps, 
greens, etc., and served with cucumbers cat lengtn- 
wise in thin strips, and ornamented with shavings of 
green peppers and tomatoes, and a French dressing, 
makes an acceptable fish course. 

Chicken timbales are a favorite entrée, and can be 
ordered from a caterer. 

A filet of beef with mushrooms, and truffies with 
potato croquette and creamed spinach, or the roast 
can be dispensed with, and a course of game substi- 
tuted, and current jelly and the vegetables served with 
it. 

Terrapin or broiled fresh mushrooms, A salad of 
green peppers filled with finely cut celery mayonnaise, 
Koquetort cheese, toasted water biscuits (divided). 

Fancy ices, bonbons, cakes, f uits. 

Coffee, créme de Menthe. 

Cigars, cigarettes and liqeurs. 


MOURNING AT A WEDDING. K., Pa.—Will 
Vogue kindly advise me of asuitable head dress for a 
young widow in deepest mourning, to be worn at the 
church wedding of her sister at noon? The wedding 
is to be followed by a breaktast. 

Many brides object altogether to the presence of 
any one in deepest mourning at their wedding, and 
often, in that case, adress of pure white or gray is 
assumed for the occasion, If the widow objects to 
this, she must wear her bonnet and veil to church, 
removing it when she returns to the house. There 
is no other head dress, except a widow's cap, which 
would be appropriate, and this is not usually wurn by 
a young widow. Vogue would advise leaving off 
mourning for that one day, as the presence of any 
one enveloped in crépe is depressing at what should 
be par excellence a happy and cheertul occasion. 

AUTUMN GLOvgs. 5S., New Orleans.—Kindly say 
what color of gloves for street wear men now use. 
W hat shape cane, and how carried? 

The gloves for street wear are tan and reddish- 
brown kid, but there will also be worn again gray and 
tan suéde and undress kid. The shop windows on 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue at the leading haber- 
dashers are crowded with these latter-named gloves, 
and several of the salesmen assure me that they have 
been meeting with unusually large sales. Vogue is 
delighted with this, as it considers suéde gloves smart 
and extremely appropriate for street wear. Walking 
sticks are of dark wood, with crooked handles. The 
straight stick of light colored wood with a silver plain 
knob with monogram on it is always smart. Briggs, 
of London, whose sticks and umbrellas are famous all 
the world over, and who is a royal appointment 
man, recommends these, but the shepherds crooks are 
the ones most in vogue with younger men. Briggs 
has assured Vogue that horn handles will be much 
used for sticks this winter. 


ANNOUNCING AN ENGAGEMENT. Jack, San 
Francisco.—My fiancée lives in another state, We 
are to be married in the spring. It was arranged to 
announce the engagement in October, by cards. I 
had planned to give a bachelor dinner with the an- 
nouncement card beside each cover, as a surprise to 
my friends here. Now my sweetheart’s mother has 
decided against the announcement cards, on the plea 
that it is now a custom solely observed by the Jewish 
people, and is not good form. Is she right? She 
will, instead, write a few of her intimate friends 
informally, and let them disseminate the news. But 
this robs me of my excuse for giving my dinner, As 
the mother of my fiancée has no friends here, nor I 
any kinsmen, can you suggest a way in which I can 
properly announce it to my friends, at a dinner or 
otherwise? I don’t want to buttonhole my friends 
at my club and blurt it out and ask them to congratu- 
late me. 

Vogue must confess that your idea of giving a 
bacheior dinner to announce your engagement, and 
of making it a surprise by having announcement 
cards issued and placed at each cover,is most novel. 
Engagements in society and among fashionable peo- 
ple are, however, never announced by card. Your 
prospective mother-in-law is correct in every par- 
ticular. You and your fiancée shoud write to a few 
of your intimates and then I am sure the news will 
spread all around. If you tell it to two or three men 
whom you know very well, at the club, they will 
certainly tell the others, and you will have ro need 
to buttonhole poyeety to pour into a sympathetic 
ear the story of your happiness. Give the dinner if 
you wish, but I think an announcement of that kind 
at a bachelor dinner is a little bit out of place. Give 
your bachelor dinner after it has been announced, 
and just before you are to be married. Vogue would 
even advise that you confide your secret to a society 
reporter of send it to the society column of your 
favorite newspaper. 


SUGGESTIONS WHERE LUNCHEON Is SERVED AT 
A NUMBER OF SMALL TABLES. D., Indiana.— 
Can you suggest some'new way to decorate small 
tables at a luncheon? How many forks, spoons and 
so forth to begin with? The tables being small, I 
do not want to crowd them, How shall I designate 
the places? Shall I use name cards and let the 


guests find their own places? Should not the guest 
of honor be at the same table as the hostess ? ould 
you have music during the luncheon? If you will 


give me an early answer you will greatly oblige a 
devoted reader and a firm believer in Vogue. 
It is effective to decorate each table in a different 


color, pink, yellow, lavender, or white and green, or to 
choose a different flower tor each table, and to use it 
in the embroidery of the centre piece. The natural 
flowers should appear in the centre piece, and in the 
side pieces as well (if there is room), and artificial 
flowers of the same variety could form the bobéches 
and trim the candle-shades. Plate cards will be 
necessary to designate each guest's seat, and if you 
desire, each lady could be given a bunch of flowers, 
before the luncheon is announced, to correspond 
with those of the table at which she is to find her 
seat. It will not be necessary to place more than a 
dessert spoon (for the bouillon), a fish knife and 
fork and one other knife and fork when setting the 
table. It is the duty of the second man or maid to 
see that each course is provided with the necessary 
supply, and not make the table appear like a silver 
shop. The guest of honor should be seated at the 
right hand of the hostess. Music is a decided addi- 
tion, if it is not too pronounced—conversation should 
not be atax. A mandolin, zither and guitar in an 
adjoining room, and invisibly placed, would be sut- 
ficient. 


COAT-ARMOR CORRESPONDENCE 


CLARK. ToS, A. G., Pasedena, Cal.—The sur- 
name of CLARK or CLARKE is of that class which 
has its origin in occupation or attainment peculiar to 
any man. It is derived from the latin Clericus 
anglicised into clerk or clark the last being the col- 
loquial sound In cases of this kind surnames may 
originate at the same time in an hundred various lo- 
calilies, the bearers having absolutely no connection 
with each other, In early times a scrivener often 
being known as for example “ John the clerk *’ and 
the same regarding scholars We find Clark and 
Clarke in this country as having ancestors from 
Holland Scotland Ireland and dozens from England 
Of the armorial Clark families the list comprises over 
eighty-five in the countries above named, and the 
bearings are of many varieties, Between the Clark 
whose arms appear upon a tombstone in the Copp’s 
Hill Burying-Ground of Boston and the Clark's of 
Northamptonshire, Oxford, and London there is 
similarity sufficient to make one possibly the source 
of the other 
On the tomb-stone the armes are — a field argent? 
a staff raguly bendwise between three pellets 2&1 
Crest —a swan crowned, chained and reposing dex- 
ter foot on an ogress or pellet This being the same 
crest apparently as the Clark's of Durham England, 
and in Ireland The general English Clark [& 
with e] armor is given thus—‘t Argent on a bene 
gules , between three ogresses—pellets—as many 


” 


Swans proper 


One American house of CLARKE is given from — 
Joseph Clarke of an ancient SUFFOLK house — 
England came to America in 1630 
died 1684 
Joseph Clarke of Dedhammm Mass 
| 1642-1702 
Joseph Clarke of Medfield Mass 
| 1664-1731 
Joseph Clarke of Medfield & Mendon Mass 
| 1720-1780 
Ichabod Clarke of Mendon Mass 
| 1745— ? Officer in the Revolution 
Edward Clarke of Smithfield R I 


1772—died in Mexico 1849——in war 
war of 1812 
Seth Darling Clarke of Cumberland R I 

1801-1885 
married 1829 FANNY PECK—she 
being 27th in descent from JOHN 

| PECK of BELTON knight, of York- 
shire England 


ANOTHER LINE 
John Clarke buried March 3d 1559 England 


| 
John Clarke born 1541 died 1598 


Thomas Clarke born 1570 died 1627 


Joseph Clarke of Rhode Island 


~~ 1610-1694 came from England in 1637 
Carew Clarke of R I married 1693 


| 
Carew Clarke of RI 
1696— ? married 1720 


i—_ 


| 
— Clarke — 
Major Thomas Clarke of R I 
| 1743-1813--in the Revolution 
William Clarke of RI& NY 
; "- 1778-1843——enlisted 1814 
Joseph Clarke of Stillwater R I 
1802-1871 _married Julia Eddy—died 
1887 


A descendent of DAVID CLARK of KITTERY 
Maine — married1724 — whose son STEPHEN 
was Captain of the Boston Tea Party 1773 — is 
now residing in San Francisco California, & who is 
EDWARD STEPHENS CLARK born 1856— 

That these various houses of Clark inherited armor 
it will be difficult to say without a lengthy search, if 
such are not contained in the following genealogies 

866 260 ps 


— CLARK 1857 13 pages — 1 _ 
187011 ps — 18801Ipages — 188294 ps — 
CLARKE 1869 43 pages — 1876 25 ps — 
1883 120 ps 1884 183 pages — 1885 216 ps 


Gedney and Clarke 1880 Turner's Clarke 1881 
Huntington's Warren Clarke 1894 238 pages Green- 
wood's Clarke Genealogy 


GARDNER & GARDINER 

THE house of GARDNER or GARDINER 
of English descent settled in New England , and 
used continually the arms of GARDINER of Wigan 
county of LANCASTER, andof LONDON, 
THESE ARE — Armorial bearings armes Or 
on a chevron gules between three griffin’s heads 
erased azure , two lions counter-passant of the 
field CREST — A Saracen’s head couped at the 
shoulders proper —on the head a cap or turban 
crined sable. 


The surname was spelled by all the old English fami- 
lies both Gardner and Gardiner Though there were 
several differing coat-armois DAVID GARDINER 
of GARDINER’S ISLAND bore on his tomb 1751 
the armor of RICHARD GARDINER D D a 
canon of ChristChurch Cathedral, where he was 
buried in 1670 Oxford Armonal bearings armes 
— “Sable, a Chevron Ermine , between two 
Griffons heads erased in Chief , and a Cross formée 
in Base Or” from GUILLIM17244 — 
_ This pedigree has been arranged upon the author- 
ity of several American works, and from them the 
right of descent from this house 1s assumed 9— 

from Oxfordshire England 


Sir Thomas Gardiner Knight of CUDSDEN 

COAT-ARMOR | Captain of Horse under 
| King CHARLES the 

Party per Pale Gules | FIRST 

and Or, a Fess between 

three Hinds tripping 

counter-changed , 


He was buried in the 
Cathedral of Christ 
Church 1645 under Al- 
exander Gerrard's Mon- 
ument — 

He was Knighted by his 
Majesty whilst he sat at 
Dinner , just on the 
Delivery of the News ot 
Prince Rupert's Success 
against the Rebels that 
had besieg'd Newark in 
March 1643-4 


| 
Sir Thomas Gardiner of Cudsden Joseph Gardiner 


| Recorder of Lon- , born 1601, and 
don & his Solici- died 1679 in R 


tor | 1 Came to 

— 1644 — America and 

Ist son 2d son | settled in South 
HENRY GARDINER a Kings Town 


? Captain of Horse, killed 
at Thame attacking the 
Parliamentarians 7th of 
September 1645, and was 
buried by his Father. 


about 1628-30 





Bible entry 


1790 — stating 
that he was the 
| youngest son of 
' the above 


WASHINGTON ADDENDA 
neral Certificate 1619— 
1 — John Washington of Warton 


| 


Lawrence Washington mayor ot 


— See Fu- 


| Northhampton 


Robert Washington 


| 


Lawrence Washington 


Lawrence Washington 


Lawrence Washington born 


1635 


John 
married 


2d Aan Pope 

He was the ancestor of the 

American house of Wash- 

ington & came in 1658.9 
Lawrence Washington of Wake- 
field born 1660-1 died 1697 
married about 1690 Mildred 
Ee Kies | 


~ 
| 


Washington of Virginia 


Augustine Washington 
born 1694 died 1743 
married ist Jane Butier 
- + 2d 1731 Mary Ball of 
Epping Forrest — the mother of 


President and General 

George Washington of Mount 

Vernon born 1722 died 1799 

Who married but left no issue 

Samuel Washington of Harewood 

born 1734 died 1781 

was the eldest full brother of George Wasb- 
ington 

married 2d about 1759 Mildred Thornton 


Thornton Washington of Berkely 
born 1760 died 1787 
married 1st 1781-2 Mildred Berry 
Served with Washington at Morristown & 
Valley Forge 
Washington 


| 
Thornton Augustin Washington of Wash- 
ington 
born 1826 entered West Point 1845 
married 1860 Olive Ann Jones 


| 

' 
George Thornton W— Lee W— Lawrence 
Berry W— 
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EIGHT PAGES 
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DEPARTMENTS 
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WHITING M’rc Co. 


Silversmiths, 


Broadway & 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS CONCERNING ARTICLES STAMPED 
STERLING 
SERVE TO EMPHASIZE THE IMPORTANCE OF OBSERVING THE 
MAKER'’S-MARK. 
WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
OF STERLING QUALITY Jy FINE. 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR 
TRADE-MARK. 
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MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 


253 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


(One door above 28th St,) 


“ From Maker to Wearer.” 
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NOVELTIES : 


“Double Breasted Cutaway Coat of 
| Checked and Plaid Angola.” 





** One Button Does It. 
Yiu Press It.” 


Makes pictures large enough to be good 
tor contact printing and good enough to 
enlarge to any reasonable size. 





A Welted Shoe. 


Made on honor. 
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L. C. Bliss & Co. 


STORES: 109 Summer St., Boston; 115 and 117 
Nassau St., New York; 1347 Broadway, New 
York; 291 Broadway, New York; 357 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn; 1305 F St., N. W., Washington; 
69 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa; 78 Dorrance St., 
Providence; 219 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore; 
119 North Main St., Brockton. 
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| CHamPaGne Nature (Vin Brat), 


| “The Champagne favored 
by ROYALTY in ENGLAND.” 


| MAIL and EXPRESS, N. Y. 
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A LEADING QUESTION 
He: ‘* Iam so fond of waking up early, I do all of my thinking before breakfast.’ 
SHE: * What do you do the rest of the day ?” 
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O's: women will per- 


sist in resolving their 

clubs into so many 

associations for culture— 

usually of literature or art 

—it is suggested that 

essays and discussions 

on Bacon’s Morals 

and Browning’s Mean- 

ings, and other like 

academic _—ipastimes, 

could, with benefit to 

the community, be 

made to give way, oc- 

casionally at least, to discussion 

of current social and economic 

questions. For example, the 

intelligent investigation of poverty, its causes, and the 

value of present remedial and regenerative agencies, 

could very profitably engage the attention of a club fora 
season. 


Women, along with teachers of religion, are more apt 
than not to regard the poor sentimentally, and to lavish a 
species of emasculating pity on them, however much their 
misery may be the result of laziness, crime or extravagance. 
This attitude of foolish and indiscriminate sympathy is 
most harmful in its effects, and it helps largely to inspire 
and develop that sullen hatred of the rich which on occa- 
sion gives a Debs an opportunity to terrorize a state. Club 
discussion may seem too feeble a force to affect the rising 
flood of envious discontent. 

But intelligent opinion, resolutely held, is a potent influ- 
ence for good, and if the club women (who comprise many 
of the thinkers among the sex) would but come down from 
the clouds of literary ‘‘isms’** and address themselves to 
the study of economic questions, they could, in their 
daily walk, help to teach the poor some much-needed les- 
sons—that envy is not justifiable discontent, and that self 
and not laws must, after all, be relied upon for the work- 
ing out of one’s material as well as one’s spiritual welware. 


As it is, most women unthinkingly accept the dicta of 
demagogues and half-baked social philosophers as to eco- 
nomic conditions, and in conflicts between labor and capital 
they insist upon regarding the former as a victim and the 
latter as an oppressor, in spite of any facts that may bear a 


different interpretation. ‘The 

sensational journals which 

pose as the poor man's 

champion, and the Socialistic 

clergymen, can now surely 

count upon the sympathy of 

women in their sentimental 

railings at present social inequalities. That body of 
men who are pledged to preach the gospel of Peace 
on Earth, Good Will to Men, has so far allowed 
maudlin pity to obscure their sense of justice, that they 
have fallen, these latter days, to preaching anarchy, and to 
persuading the poor that the villainy of the rich, and not 
their own lack of foresight, their laziness and extravagance, 
are responsible for the ills of their condition. 


Whenever was a clergyman heard to say in public, “ if 
the poor man will swarm into the crowded cities, and marry 
and beget children on a precarious income averaging from 
four to five hundred a year, he has hopelessly handicapped 
himself in the race for wealth?” Ah, no; the social gospel 
preached to him is, ‘* marry, if you have not a second coat 
to your back. The world owes youa living. Your richer 
brother has defrauded you.’’ And again they wail forth 
that monstrous lie, ‘‘the poor are growing poorer, and the 
rich richer."” Not a scintilla of evidence is there on which 
to base this statement, and yet a canon of the Church of 
England has lately reiterated it in a carefully prepared 
magazine article. 


With the pulpit and the much-vaunted modern journal 
coddling the poor man, and saying to him in effect, go 
your own gait, be reckless in marriage, a spendthrift, a 
public house frequenter, and lazy, you may count upon our 
trying to persuade the world to stand between you 
and the natural and just consequences of your acts—with 
these powerful influences making for hatred between classes, 
exaggerating the rights and minimizing the duties of the 
poor, it does seem as though women’s clubs might forego 
literary speculation, and devote at least a portion of the 
season to the scientific consideration of the Poor Man, His 
Shortcomings and His Needs. The subject has as least the 
merit of being a very live one, which is more than can be 
said of — Was Shelley’s Treatment of His Wife Justifiable ? 
or What Are The Most Conspic- 
uous Merits of George Meredith’s Lit- 
erary Style? 
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THE CAFE FIEND 


TRANSLATED From Pi.ier De Care 
BY FRANCOIS COPPEE 


Adame Rape’s first husband was one of 
M the largest wholesale drug merchants 
in Rue la Verrie, Paris. She had 
been blessed with only a very small share of 
marital happiness in the fifteen years of her 
married life, from the fact that Mr. Rape had 
contracted the provoking habit of passing all 
his evenings at a neighboring café. He was 
in all other respects an irreproachable man, an 
excellent merchant, inclined perhaps to driving 
too sharp a bargain, but even so, no great 
harm ever came of it. He had been exceed- 
ingly lucky in sales of castor-oil beans, and 
cocoa, and the result was a most prosper- 
ous condition of affairs. 
His wife poured over her ledgers, sitting in 
a glass cage in the middle of the shop, breath- 
ing in an atmosphere redolent of various 
drugs, but she had the gratifying recompense at 
the end of each month of declaring a very 
considerable sum in profits. As the accumu- 
lation of dollars seems to be the aim of ex- 


UNNECESSARY 


He (despairingly): ‘* How can I say good night?” 
SHE: “* In a short time now you won't have to,"’ 


istence, she, as an exceedingly upright and 
clever business woman, assuredly contributed 
her full share, by the devotion she manifested 
to her husband’s affairs. There was, how- 
ever, one very great drawback—the shop was 
closed at precisely half-past six, and they dined 
at seven; no sooner had Mr. Rape finished his 
dessert, than seizing his hat and cane he pro- 
ceeded immediately to the Café du Gaz, never 
returning home until midnight. During those 
long, dreary evenings, Madame Rape, being 
childless, did nothing but yawn over her knit- 
ting, for she was devoured with ennui. 

On Sundays and public holidays the drug- 
merchant took his wife out for an afternoon 
stroll, but nothing more than that, for no sooner 
was the Roquefort and Camembert eaten, than 
he fled as usual to his café, leaving his wife to 
her solitude. According to the custom of Paris 
bourgeoisie, three times during the winter he 
very reluctantly took her to the Opera Com- 
ique, but it was always done with the manner 
of a driven dog. 

Madame Rape happened to be one of those 
women who are utterly incapable of proving 
false to her duties, or what she considered 
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such. Still, under the circumstances, she 
could not repress a silent irritation over her 
husband's conduct. Granted that a woman 
be ever so honest and faithful, industrious and 
capable a business partner, her days passed, 
pen in hand, writing up great ledgers, im- 
prisoned behind glass, is she for that reason to 
be so ill-rewarded by her husband that he 
should prefer the companionship of four or 
five bock-drinkers, one-half of whom pass their 
time playing cards, while the others play jac- 
quet, merely to make bets on the earliest date 
when the Cabinet may fall? This, as a pas- 
time in itself, is not a very wicked one, since 
on an average twice a year France gives occa- 
sion for a ministerial crisis, in much the same 
way that England purges herself politically 
at the vernal and autumn equinoxes. 

It followed that little by litthe Madame 
Rape grew to dislike her husband, and when 
later on he died suddenly from the effects of 
change of tempcrature passing from the heat 
of the café into the cold air of the street 
(which should prove a warning to all fre- 
quenters of such places), as a widow she 
wept only a very moderate share of tears over 
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VOGUE 


A PROSPECTIVE BELLE 


him, and lost no time in looking about for 
consolation. Her financial circumstances 
were easy, and besides the business, the sales 
of which alone amounted to a large sum an- 
nually, she had also the income of twenty 
thousand francs. The reflections of her mir- 
ror showed her to be a brunette just entering 
her thirty-sixth year, full of vigor, and not 
without physical attractions, despite the slight 
moustache on her upper lip. Madame Rape 
did not wait for the customary period of 
mourning to expire before she began to en- 
tertain serious thoughts of re-marrying. 

It would seem that the head clerk of the 
establishment was a Mr. Rozier, formerly a 
non-commissioned officer, quite a handsome 
man, who possessed that little rakish air 
which proves generally so taking with women. 
Even during her husband's lifetime, Madame, 
though boxed up in her glass case, did occa- 
sionally cast interested glances at this fine 


fellow. As a widow she began to consider 
him as a very desirable parti. She took into 
account, at the same time, that there would 
be no need to sell out the business, nor re- 
linquish legitimate profits. To be sure the 
clerk was some years her junior, but of what 
consequence was that? 

Her mirror, the most flattering of mirrors, 
persuaded her that she still might be loved for 
herself alone. And then, how well Madame 
Rozier sounded, it was such an improvement 
on Madame Rape; besides, there was the 
very great convenience of retaining the same 
initial on both the silver and linen. 

Thirteen months after the drug merchant’s 
funeral (on which occasion general attention 
was attracted to a wreath bearing the inscrip- 
tion, From the Frequenters of the Café du 
Gaz) the widow Rape married for. the 
second time, and had the painter add very 
hastily under the name of Rape, “ Rozier 
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Successor.’ Delightfully did the three honey- 
moon days pass at Fontainebleau, but on the 
very first evening of their return to Paris 
Rozier, after he had risen from the table, took 
his hat and cane and was on the point of 
going out. ‘* Where are you going?” asked 


’ his wife in sudden alarm. He replied in the 


most natural way, ‘‘ Only to take a little air, 
and look in at the café. Good-by!” Fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the dear departed, 
he never returned until midnight. 

Poor Madame Rozier was in a state of con- 
sternation ; were those interminable evenings 
of knitting and solitude to be lived all over 
again? The pity of it was that the unfortu- 
nate woman had begun to adore her husband, 
who was much superior to old man Rape in 
matters of love and knowledge of women. 
However, she subdued her wrath and vexation, 
and on the following morning at breakfast 
she began to question her Achilles in the 
sweetest way imaginable. 

«¢ Will you make a practice of going to the 
café every evening ?”° 

His reply was certainly most discouraging : 

«« Why, yes, to be sure, as everybody does. 
My late employer, you know, was in the 
habit of going to the Café du Gaz, but I go 
to the Café de la Garde National. You must 
know where it is—on the Rue de Rivoli. 
They are within gunshot of each other.”’ 

‘“* Really,’ she answered, with an injured 
air, “ would you not prefer to remain at home 
with your little wife?" 

«< Oh, yes—yes—but, you see, when I re- 
main at home after dinner I get such an indi- 
gestion and sleep so badly. Yes—I know it 
would be much nicer to sit with you and keep 
you company, but, you know, you need to 
retire early ; besides, I assure you, it is abso- 
lutely necessary for a merchant to frequent a 
café. He meets his acquaintances there; he 
hears the news and transacts business while 
he shuffles the cards. And then, after all, 
you know, I have formed the habit.” 

She tried every means in her power to cure 
him. She began by imploring, until she saw 
it was becoming an annoyance ; then she tried 
getting up scenes, until she feared she might 
render herself odious. Although Madame 
Rozier was madly in love with her Achilles, 
bickerings did follow. The very ardor of 
her love fired her imagination. She asked 
herself constantly : “‘ What can it be that at- 
tracts men toa café? Can it be the society 
they meet? Or is it their surroundings ? 
Perhaps it may be the decoration. But they 
have all this at home. Why do they not stay 
there ?”’ Then it dawned upon her to start a 
café herself at home. That seemed a brilliant 
idea. The next thing was to put it in opera- 
tion. 

Finally, by dint of much coaxing and per- 
suasion, she induced Achilles to fetch his 
friends and pass a few evenings at home, noth- 
ing being left undone to furnish them with all 
the material delights they sought at the café. 
She had completely transformed her apart- 
ment. All the drawing-room furniture had 
given place to marble tables screwed to the 
floor, and a supply of molesquine benches. 
Gas had been introduced in place of the old 
family light, and the piano was replaced by a 
desk, where sat Madame, her hair well dressed 
and pomaded, enthroned between a glory of 
spoons and bowls of punch. The dining- 
room had been turned into a billiard-room, 
and the establishment was provided with the 














choicest games of the day, together with all 
the daily papers fastened in wooden frames. 
In fact, everything was studied out minutely 
to the slightest detail, in order that the illusion 
might be faultless. Madame Rozier even 
went so far as to gain her butler’s consent to 
wear a white apron and short jacket, and per- 
mit his whiskers to grow. He also acquired 
that peculiar cry when ordering bocks ot beer, 
and learned the trick of lifting up the coffee- 
pot with a loud bang. Whenever a customer 
objected to a foot-bath, and to still further 
preserve local color, he would two or three 
times of an evening take a handful of saw- 
dust and fling it under the tables. 

At the start Mr. Rozier and his friends 
were loud in their praises over this wonderful 
manifestation of conjugal devotion. As the 
refreshments cost nothing, they patronized 
this private cafe with alacrity. Every even- 
ing as they filed by the desk, giving Madame 
the accustomed salutation, they would take 
down their pipes from the rack and pass on to 
their seats, and while juggling the Queen of 
Spades, begin to criticise the action of the 
Government. From nine in the evening until 
midnight Madame Rozier had the supreme 
happiness of gazing at the countenance of her 
beloved Achilles (a little obscured, it is true, by 
cleuds of smoke), and of listening to his dear 
voice calling out from time to time, “I deal,” 
*sT cut,”” * My trick.” . * 

The loving wife flattered herself that she 
had been able at last to enchain her husband 
at her side, that she had succeeded in domesti- 
cating him intoa guardian of the hearthstone. 
But this vision was of short duration. At the 
end of a month Madame Rozier observed 
that Achilles was growing weary, an undeni- 
able sadness was creeping over him, a genuine 
homesickness. His friends seemed to be 
also affected by the same languor. It was 
evident that something was wanting. What 
could it be? 

Overcome by anxiety, and realizing that her 
dream of retaining Achilles at home was about 
to vanish, she made up her mind to seek an 
explanation, and for that purpose approached 
at once, saying, with great kindness and ten- 
derness : 

«Come now, dear, tell me frankly, are 
not things at home the same as at the café?” 

«“ Well—no—” answered the café fiend. 
«« They are, in a way, and yet they are not. 
Would you really like me to tell you the 
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HAVING TROUBLE WITH HIS FLOCK 
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truth? 
flat.” 

The very next night poor Madame Rozier 
sat as usual between her two pyramids of 
sugar, plunged in woe, the picture of despair, 
while Achilles and his friends returned to the 
café de la Garde National. 


Well, then, I will. The beer is too 


peetcine Ge 
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(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


LUGGAGE — ITS EXTENT-—— THE DISCARDED 
DRESSING CASE—-FELT HATS AND BROWN 
BOOTS FOR TRAVELING—A MOVEMENT TO 
ACCORD WOMEN THEATRE GOERS THE 
PRIVILEGE OF BETWEEN-THE-ACTS SAUN- 
TERING 


Mong the drawbacks of this annual 
A outing season is the everlasting ques- 
tion of luggage, since we do not all 
travel in special trains, like Queen Victoria and 
some of her children, who think nothing of 
carrying about with them several tons of lug- 
gage. I have known the Prince of Wales, 
when traveling alone with an equerry and ser- 
vants, to take along with him nearly three 
tons of baggage, while Queen Victoria even 
makes a point of taking her bedstead along 
wherever she goes. But for ordinary, every- 
day travelers, who are compelled to restrict 
themselves to certain limits in the matter of 
trunks, hat-boxes, etc., the problem is always 
one of difficulty. There are so many things 
that we-should like to take with us, that we 
are ‘*sure™ we shall need, and yet which 
prudence and common sense demand that we 
shall leave at home. And then, on arriving 
at our destination, or at any one of the stages 
of our tour, we invariably find that just the 
things of all others that we most need have 
been left behind. Then, too, we women al- 
ways labor under the impression that we have 
not ‘‘ fetched along ’’ a sufficient number of 
gowns, and that we are in danger of not look- 
ing our best on that account—of feeling in- 
ferior, in the matter of toilette, to other wom- 
en staying in the same house or locality. 

The result of this is that year by year the 
load of encumbrances with which we travel 
goes on increasing, and on Continental rail- 
roads, where only a certain weight is allowed, 
it is quite customary for English tourists to 
pay twice and even three times as much for 
the mere luggage as the price of the ticket. 
The only improvement that I can record is 
the disappearance of the cumbersome dressing- 
case, with its crystal, gold and silver appoint- 
ments, and which was often so heavy as to 
need the services of two 
servants to carry it. 
People nowadays feel 
content with dressing- 
bags, which are quite as 
elaborate, though infi- 
nitely more convenient 
and far lighter than the 
dressing-case, and - cost 
quite a respectable sum, 
$1,000 or $2,000 being 
considered by no means 
an extravagant price for 
a dressing bag to-day. 

One thing which no 
doubt has contributed 
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NO CHANCE 


STUFFER : “ You didn’t eat much at the Tompkins's 
dinner, last night. ”” 


FEATHERSTONE: “* No, I sat next to you.” 


to the increase of our luggage is the relatively 
new-fangled addition of fichus, lace, and 
other feminine etcs., to the tailor-built frock. 
In former times, before this innovation, it was 
possible to limit oneself to a certain number 
of these, when we used to go in for what 
Worth always called stable-boy gowns. In 
fact, there was something almost masculine, 
and at any rate very trim, about the kit, now 
this era of simplicity is at an end, and there 
is literally no end to the room-occupying 
adjuncts which we consider indispensable to 
render our tailor-made gowns attractive. 
Nowhere is this innovation more apparent 
than in the felt hats now being worn for tray- 
eling, and in conjunction with these frocks. 
They, that is, the hats, are trimmed with light 
gauze ribbons and other fantastic ornaments, 
which once would have been considered quite 
out of character with them. Thus, I noticed 
one the other day, of black felt, which had a 
chiné gauze ribbon in tones of sea-blue and 
gray, forming large bows on the brim, while 
a pair of dark gray wings added a sort of sea- 
side suggestiveness thereto. These felt hats 
are now worn well forward, the brim shading 
the eyes. Brown boots are almost universally 
adopted for traveling, and those who do so 
have every reason to congratulate themselves 
when they see how dusty and demoralized a 
black shoe becomes after even a short railroad 
trip—and dusty shoes always give a cheap 
look to even the most beautiful and soigné cos- 
tume. Let me add, moreover, that shoes are 
displacing boots to a very considerable extent, 
a fact which I attribute tothe ever-increas- 
ing popularity of the bicycle among women. 
It is dificult to understand the fuss that is 
being made in the newspapers here, especially 
in the society press, with regard to the mes- 
sage which the Prince of Wales sent to the 
Turf Club on the eve of the Goodwood races, 
recommending the men to appear in bowler 
or Derby hat, and dittos, that is to say, an 


_ ordinary sack coat with waistcoat and con- 


tinuations of the same material. There is no 
cause for asserting that this constitutes the 
inauguration of a new era in the matter of 
dress masculine, for the Prince has all along 
made it a practice to don a bowler and dittos 
when attending races at which none of the 
Royal ladies are present ; invariably, however, 
attiring himself in the regulation frock coat 
and high hat when accompanied by the Prin- 
cess, his daughters, or his sisters. Now that 
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we are well over the season, and have time to 
consider its features and events, our heads are 
full of projects for social reform, and among 
others which are meeting with some favor is 
one in connection with the entr’actes at the 
theatres, and especially at the opera. Here 
in London, far more than in any other 
capital of the world, the best and smartest 
people are to be seen in the stalls rather than 
in the boxes, and even such ultra-élégantes 
as the Marchioness of Londonderry, Lady de 
Grey, Lady Norreys, et tutti quanti, are 
frequently to be seen in any of the first six 
rows of the orchestra seats. ‘The objection to 
these seats is the discomfort to which we are 
subjected by men walking over our feet and 
crumpling our toilettes between the acts, or 
else disarranging our coiffures by struggling 
along behind us forthe purpose of ‘¢ stretching 
their legs.’’ That is the expression that is 
used here ; an American friend tells me that it 
is described as “ seeing a man’’ on the other 
side. Inexorable fashion has hitherto com- 
pelled us women to remain rooted to our seats 
throughout the entr’actes, which, at the opera 
in particular, last sometimes over half an 
hour. The only exceptions to this unwritten 
law have, hitherto, been that particular class 
of ladies, yclept the demi-monde, who are 
indifferent to social restrictions, and who are 
allowed to wander in the foyer and corridors 
as they list, chatting with their numerous 
acquaintances. Why should we not be ac- 
corded the same immunity, which we would 
use, of course, en tout bien tout honneur? 
There would be no danger, at any rate, of our, 
like our lords and masters, “seeing a man! ™ 


London, September, 1895. Ermyntrude, 


NO OTHER WAY 
He: ‘Have you seen my new book ?”’ 
SHE (reproachfully): ‘* How did you ex- 
pect me to see it unless you gave me a 
copy?” 


A DEBUTANTE’S CASTLES IN THE AIR 


WOT gi god aN gO gid Nid glad gNbod OE NEE gO 
‘Oe AS SEEN BY HIM lw ‘ey 
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T is stranze that there seems to be’so little 
invention, so little ingenuity in the choice 
of patterns for men’s scarfs and ties. 

Every year there is a repetition of the same 
patterns. From France we have grotesque 
effects to be worn with ends so flowing as to 
suzgest the protruding whiskers of one of those 
execrable poodles shaved like lions, which 
one meets on the boulevards at all times. In 
London there are the same sombre silks, with 
here anithere a startling green, or crimson, 
or red, or yellow—something like a night- 
mare. 

When I left New York the haberdashers 
were trying to make the most of Ascots and 
four-in-hands, and what are known as De 
Joinvilles—a species of Ascot, with very 
small net bows and very wide flowing ends. 
Red and green, two very striking colors, were 
used for arranging the windows and inside the 
shops; the selections seemed based on these 
primary ideas. I begin my paper to-day with 
this as a prelude because, the first thing which 
strikes you when you arrive in England is the 
absence of these ‘* window displays’’ in the 
first-class shops. 

I think that in this the English are a bit too 
conservative. I have always had a leaning 
toward th: windows of the Carnival de Venise, 
that wonderful shop on the Boulevard des 
Capuchines in Paris. Here each day the dis- 
play in the window is changed, and the at- 
tractive and very artistic way in which sticks, 
umbrellas, hose, and ties, and gloves are ar- 
ranged, not only catches the eye, but it pleases, 
and it is an education to the masses. There 
are always the latest English ideas, but in 
summer and late autumn, when they still offer 
their cotton ties, their bright shirtings and 
their wonderful stockings, one feels tempted 
to invest even in things which one would 
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never wear under any other consideration 
afterward. 

To me Liverpool is indescribably dingy. 
It is always a place which people are glad to 
get away from, and yet I have passed many 
a happy day in its beautiful environments. 
There are some extremely handsome quarters 
in the city, and some very fine houses, but the 
air is depressing. I even prefer Manchester, 
with its constant cloud of smoke, to the dingy, 
funereal atmospkere which seems to be a part 
and parcel of the Mersey. This year 1 miss 
the tender. There was always a trifle of ex- 
citement in landing at Liverpool. 

Some of my earliest recollections are asso- 
ciated with this place; a wondering Ameri- 
can child, on a dingy, wet afternoon, looking 
out of the windows of an hotel at the people 
and vehicles in the street below. A concert 
somewhere, I thirk it was St. George’s Hall, 
where sone person played ona great organ 
in a room semi-dark, and I imagined I was at 
home at church, and fell fast asleep with my 
head upon my nurse’s arm. Again, St. Ann’s 
Square on a bright, autumn afternoon, when 
the smoke of Manchester seemed to have 
drifted somewhere else. A great building 
with a cupola like St. Paul’s church, down 
in Broadway, a statue of some gentleman 
with his back to the hotel, and queer, red- 
nosed cabmen waiting for a fare. The—and 
so on. A man becomes old rapidly, and he 
feels the change of time, especially whenever 
he goes back to the scenes of his childhood. 

So far I have not seen any startling novel- 
ties in clothes. The men who travel are com- 
fortable in mufti, and I find the Hombourg 
hat almost universally worn. Browns and 
grays are the favorite colors, and the latter 
always have the inevitable black band, which 
isalso popular in America, When I was here 
some years ago, such an article as a russet 


‘shoe or boot in a city, or even in the country, 


was unheard of, and would have been gazed 
at with some wonder. Now, everybody wears 





























russet, with those great, thick soles which pro- 
trude from under the toe almost like the prow 
of a‘gondola. 

One cannot judge in a day when one has 
just reached the hotel, I will not be here 
long enough for a stay in chambers, and since 
poor Meadow’s pater is dead, I feel that this 
time I shall be like an American in this re- 
spect and stop at a quiet little place where 
some of the shire squires and a few country 
gentlemen make their quarters. It is roomy, 
old fashioned, without tinsel or electric illum- 
ination, or even alift. You get chops and 
steaks, and honest feed just as you like it, 
and such as old Meadows used to serve. It 
is true that the British ‘¢ plain cook”’ is not 
what one would really care for. No season- 
ing of any kind in greens or vegetables, not 
even salt. Hopkins is on his native heath, 
and the poor fellow is happy. He stood the 
voyage splendidly, and showed that he was a 
good sailor. I would not have had him other- 
wise. 

So far I have seen a great deal of the morn- 
ing coat and rather loud trousers; but then 
this fashion has always been popular with the 
middle classes, and as the majority of people I 
have observed have been only passing by in 
the streets, I must expect this. One sees so 
few gray trousers worn with black coats in 
America, and one sees so manyhere. I have 
hada short consultation with one of my tailors 
this morning. He has shown me some very 
neat patterns of grays with a very thin stripe. 
He tells me that the idea of the trousers for 
this season is to make them ordinarily wide 
with no “spring,’’ but just like a board, 
the same width of leg from the bottom to the 
brace button. I have ordered an overcoat—a 
Chesterfield, fitting a little more tightly than 
those of last season. In fact, it will be made 
so as to be an over frock coat, falling a little 
below the knee. It will be faced with silk, 
buttoned tightly with a half velvet collar, and 
deep cuffs—not of velvet, however, but of 
the same material as the coat, a species of 
dark blue woolen goods, almost black, with a 
slight fuzz, but not too rough. 

There are some extraordinary double- 
breasted coats of bottle-green, which a num- 
ber of sporting men are ordering. These are 
very long in the skirt, reaching to the ankle. 
They are roomy, and the material is a stiff- 
ribbed cloth, and yet strangely suggesting 
corduroy. The collar of this overcoat is very 
large and wide, and. it is of velvet, but the 
cuffs are of the same material as the coat. 
The velvet cuff is used, however, on very 
conspicuous coats of plum and light choco- 
late au lait brown. The plum-colored over- 
coat is double-breasted, but, unlike the one 
before described, fits snugly, falls just below 
the knee, with a high waist, and black velvet 
collars and cuffs. It has one beauty: it is 
devoid of pockets. I dislike coat pockets 
extremely. They give a coat a common, 
ready-made appearance. 

The overcoat should be made to fit exactly 
over a frock coat, as an umbrella cover goes 
over an umbrella. It should be of the same 
make and fashion as the frock coat under- 
neath. It should be worn buttoned. With 
a Chestertield overcoat, of course, only one 
kind of hat can be worn—a silk one. The 
hats are again as straight as possible, and the 
bell has almost entirely disappeared. In um- 
brella sticks, by the way, I hear that horn 
will be a great deal used. They certainly do 
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make most convenient handles. I have or- 
dered for the shooting season several smart 
waistcoats of drab cotton cord, with dark 
drab spots and horn buttons. These I shall 
wear with red club ties, making a splotch of 
color and harmonizing with the background 
of purple heather, and the red, crimson and 
browns of the falling leaves, and the darker 
shade of the dying grass, and the winter car- 
pet of mother earth. 





This week I am off to a country house for 
the shooting. It is, besides my own enjoy- 
ment, an excellent training for Hopkins, for 
although he has come to me with the best 
testimonials, still I want to see how he be- 
haves in this particular instance. A visit in 
an English house is like a mustard plaster. It 
draws out the good qualities of a man, and, 
unfortunately, makes the bad all the more 
prominent. 


A LIKELY PLACE 


CLEVERTON : 
DASHAWAY : 
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** Say, old man, I've found an awfully cheap cigar.” 
“© Where did you find it; in your cigar case?” 
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a WHAT SHE WEARS 
Oe 


THE FASHION IN FURS—BOA-COLLAR NOV- 
ELTY—TOQUES FOR THEATRE HATS— 
WEARING OF VEILS —JEWELS 





Able, chinchilla, ermine, silver-fox, white 
and blue fox, the lamb of Persia, newly 
born, and his frisky brother lambkin, 

the seal and otter, beaver and mink, lynx and 
monkey, civet of Australia and native mem- 
ber of the weasel family that everyone avoids, 
as well as the goat of Thibet, milky white or 
jet black—all these, by thousands upon thou- 
sands, are here for our wear, our adornment 
and pride. Nature, feathered and furred, has 
been laid under tribute, pour la mode, to 
greater excess than before. Fashion com- 
mands that we become trophy bearers of this 
great slaughter, with plumage of birds around 
our necks and upon our heads. Treasures of 
fur on our hats, wraps and gowns. ‘ Con- 
quest’s crimson wing ’’ bears us on to such 
lengths, that we may not appear at rout or 
ball unless we carry proof that the hunter has 
bagged his prey for us, and we permit our 
finest jewels to sparkle thereon. 

Muffs are all large; Medici and storm 
collars high ; collars deep; capes and man- 
tles very full and rippling; and wherever a 
stole may be adjusted one is obligated to 
have it. The boa collar is a novelty, and a 
very becoming and useful one. The collar 
may be turned up when needed, and that is 
an advantage to be appreciated when our 
north winds blow. 

The frivolity of chiffon, roses and silk, satin 
and velvet quillings, has laid an imperative 


‘hand on the past dignity of fur, and claims 


the privilege of asserting the right of admit- 
tance among beastie’s head and tails. You 
will wonder to see a bunch of rich dark sable 
or mink tails struggling under an enormous 
orchid, rose or chrysanthemum, with a pretty 
twist ot white or yellow lace, and a chic bow 
grasping the whole at the end of the boa, 
which comes at or below the bust line. You 
will find that fur capes, a blue fox for instance, 
with stole fronts almost to hem of gown, 
which one of my prettiest and best dressed 
relatives is to wear, has grape-green velvet 
quillings inserted under the high collar per- 
pendicularly at intervals, and in the middle is 
a lovely great bow that keeps the collar in 
place. In front small velvet loops on each 
side of a gorgeous enameled and jeweled 
clasp sparkling with emeralds. 

That ermine looks best on velvet is estab- 
lished fully, and so is the fact that no fur 
equals it by gas light, as it is supreme for 
evening wear. Next to sable, for indisput- 
able fitness for full dress, by day especially, 
comes the finest quality of chinchilla, each 
skin bearing its mark of rank—a black stem 
shading off into the lovely grays, bordering 
on silver-white. 

One of the beautiful mondaines of Paris— 
an American, Mrs. F. B.—will be seen in 
such a chinchilla mantle and muff (both lined 
with white Duchesse satin) this winter, as 
only a carte blanche order to our best New 
York furrier can procure. Such rare skins 
are not to be found in Paris or London. The 
ciprice to braid seal is one not to be carried to 
any great length, and has nothing but sheer 
folly and extravagance to commend it, and is 
sure to label the wearer accordingly. 
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Sable, ermine, white fox and the various 
tinted thibets, the pure white outrivaling them 
all, are to be seen on evening wraps and sortie 
de bal et d’opéra. 

There should be great joy among theatre 
goers, because the toque has been fixed upon 
for the modish theatre hat. If foolish maids 
or matrons insist on the huge picture affairs 
tumbling over with nodding plumes, they will 
have to take them off and place.them on their 
laps, as I saw avery handsome girl do with 
hers at Abbey's the other night. She wonall 
hearts for rows behind her, and I shall re- 
member her to the end of my days with ad- 
miration and gratitude, for I happened to sit 
directly behind her chair. 

On all dear feminine heads we daily see 
the pronounced gay rivulet of color meander- 
ing through velvets, ribbonsand feathers. As 
for form and shape, no fancy is left unsatis- 
fied, nor any variety of countenance left un- 
considered. Toques jaunty and universally 
becoming. Tams for the bright-faced, pi- 
quinte school-girl. Walking-hats with rolled 
brims, creased or stiff tops, lace veils wound 
about them, or the simple band and quills at 
the side are as trim and suggestive of the tail- 
or-made gown and general fitness for going 
about as ever a hat could be. Mammas of a 
certain obscure age-—the thirty years margin, 
let us say—are bound to the bonnet as well as 
the silver-haired dowagers. ‘The bonnets are 
broader, but still the most chic things imagin- 
able. I hear of a few little high crowns and 
poke fronts. They do very well for some 
faces. The picture hat will be—as it always 
has been—the most abused hat in the world, 
because all the plain women will wear it, 
hoping to gain what nature deprived them of 
—a little beauty. Black hats have not lost 
their prestige, neither have black feathers or 
yellow laces. If any color is to be worn 
green is chosen—the deep hunter's green, or 
bright grape green. 

Blue hats and feathers, mixed with green, 
have a decided vogue, as gown materials of 
the most beautiful quality disport that favor- 
ite combination. The Louis xvi. hat, made 
of velvet over a frame, has broad quillings of 
velvet, broken by tucks or French folds sur- 
rounding the crown and covering up the 
brim. The feathers may be at one side or 
both, or clustered at the back. Large choux 
of changeable silks, some of them plisséd, and 
no two alike, is an effective addition. 

Black or colored velvet picture hats require 
larger feathers, and as many as six or eight. 
Then, they look well-set-up, finished, and 
graceful. Clusters of roses lie at intervals 


‘under the brim, and peep out coquettishly as 


the wearer moves her head about, and nestle 
on the hair becomingly. 

A very pretty toque, de Paris direct, paid 
me a visit yesterday, and turned a good-look- 
ing, youngish matron into a decidedly en- 
chanting creature, who seemed never to have 
known the joy of three great boys calling her 
mamma forty times a day. The foundation 
was black velvet evidently, and beautifully 
managed. The brim was a wreath of glisten- 
ing cock-feathers curled up delightfully into 
a wreath. Then came two artistic swirls of 
pile orange velvet on the little roof of the hat, 
and more plumes de coque standing upright 
at one side, giving just the right hight and 
width, and seante as it could be. A lovely 
diamond and moonstone hat pin showed to 
advantage piercing the yellow velvet. One 
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should see to it that a hat pin is always in 
harmony. So many persons run the first pin 
at hand into hats and bonnets, without an 
idea of fitness. 

In the same way veils put on carelessly 
destroy the beauty and contour, not only of 
head and head-gear, but ruin the whole 
toilette. Now that veils are worn loosely 
hanging below hat rims, and ends float in the 
back, they require a great deal of attention or 
one looks dowdy at once, which no one can 
afford to do. ‘Toques require a veil beyond 
and above all other kinds of hats. In fact, a 
veilless toque presents a most unfinished aspect. 
Put on a veil properly and the change to 
smartness is magical. This applies to street 
toques entirely. . The evening toque is quite 
another thing. The dotted veils rage like an 
epidemic. The dots are close and heavy, and 
are sure to lead up to the oculist’s door sooner 
or later. 

Every woman knows it, but because she 
fancies they improve the complexion by hid- 
ing natural defects, or artificial handiwork, 
she braces herself for the risk. The truth is 
dots vulgarize the majority of countenances 
by destroying the play of light and shade, and 
accenting lips, cheeks and eyes as points of 
color only. Besides no man or woman can sit 
and gaze at a woman whose face is wrapped in 
such a mask without inferring that the wearer 
is either densely ignorant concerning the 
damage to her eyes, or that her vanity exceeds 
her good sense. 





A MOONLIGHT FANCY 


Alas, aweary me !”’ 
(Love’s dainty mouth did yawn, and lo, 
Became a rose, begirt with snow), 

*¢ I’m bored as I can be.” 


Oa sleepy Love, **Oh, dearie—O, 


Love looked about; on every side 
He saw the moonlight’s gleam. 

He skipped a step and gayly cried, 

*¢ Ah, ha, I know! I'll have a ride 
Upon a moonshine beam.”’ 


A maiden closed the book she read ; 
She dimmed her reading light ; 
“I’m weary—O,”’ the maiden said, 

*¢ But ere I take myself to bed 
I’l] tell the moon good-night.”’ 


The casement ope’d, she paused below 
The beam Love rode astride ;— 
She sighed—then smiled, and murmered 
low, 
She blushed, her heart was beating so ;— 
And Love was through his ride. 
Layton Brewer. 


VIENNA 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


Nce again Vienna is mourning for a be- 
loved prince, and, in their touching 
loyalty and heartfelt sympathy for the 

bereaved imperial house, the major portion of 
the population have donned sable garments, in 
order to show how deeply they feel this new 
sorrow which has overtaken the Hapsburg 
family. 

Dearly was young Archduke Ladislaus 
loved, nay, almost adored, for pluck and a 
chivalrous manner, which were two of his most 
marked characteristics, and in Hungary espe- 
cially he was the idol of the warm-hearted Mag- 
yars. His death is therefore regarded, both 
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here and at Buda-Pesth, in the light of a pos- 
itive calamity, and there is hardly a person, 
whether poor or rich, who does not feel deeply 
for the unhappy mother whose fortitude and 
extreme devotion have been well worthy of her 
exalted race and rank. 

To me it seems impossible that the merry 
young prince who was known by all under the 
endearing appellation of Unser Latzi has left 
us for ever. I will never forget the first occa- 
sion on which I saw him. It was at the mar- 
riage of his sister to Prince von Thurn-und- 
Taxis. He was dressed as a page, and held up 
the bride’s long 
train with a grace 
far beyond his then 
tender years. So 
beautiful did he 
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sicians who had been hastily sent for, as none 
dared to attempt any kind of bandaging for 
fear of doing more harm than good to the 
imperial patient. 

It was in pursuing a wild cat, which he had 
wounded, through some tangled bushes of 


bracken in the fragrant Hungarian forest, 


where he was hunting, that the archduke al- 
lowed his loaded gun to become entangled in 
some drooping branches, with the result that the 
full charge was shot off in the upper portion 
of his leg. The limb was horribly mangled 
and torn, and nothing can give an adequate 
idea of the consternation of the prince's en- 
tourage when they saw him lying torn and 
deluged with blood at their feet. So fright- 
ened were they, indeed, that a long time 


of torture. Not a complaint escaped his 
white lips, and he managed to speak repeated- 
ly ina cheerful tone to his companions, as- 
suring them that he really did not suffer so 
very much,and that he would be all right very 
soon. An eye-witness told me yesterday that 
nothing could be more heart-breaking than 
the sight of the young archduke who so 
shortly before had been shouting with merri- 
ment at the good sport he had met with that 
day, lying in a pool of blood which had dyed 
the green forest-moss a dull crimson, his fair 
head pillowed on the lap of an old Jager who 
was weeping bit- 
terly, and answer- 
ing in a gentle, 
feeble voice to all 
enquiries as to his 





look that the ladies 
of the Court went 
into raptures about 
him, threw flowers 
under his little 
satin-shod feet, and 
accorded him far 
more attention than 
they did to the 
bridal couple. Win- 
some to a degree, 
bright and clever, 
Unser Latzi soon 
became the pet of 
the entire Court, 
and any other child 
would have been 
irretrievably spoiled 
by the adulations 
of which he was 
the object. When 
he grew upto man- 
hood, he can be 
said to have more 
than fulfilled the 
promises of his 
early youth, and 
his loss has pro- 
duced an effect 
corresponding with 
the place he held 
in all Austro-Hun- 
girian hearts. 
There is some- 
thing inexpressibly 
melancholy in the 








sufferings, nay, 
even summoning 
up a smile occas- 
ionally in order to 
reassure his well- 
nigh distracted 
friends. 

To make mat- 
ters worse, the 
Arad doctors ab- 
solutely refused to 
undertake the re- 
moval of the pel- 
lets of shot which 
had penetrated 
deeply ito the 
flesh, and sent their 
Imperial patient on 
a special train, 
through the bare, 
sun-dried, pusztas 
of Hungary, . to 
Buda-Pesth, where 
some of the most 
eminent physicians 
of Austro- Hungary 
could be found, 
and where the poor 
father and mother, 
Archduke Joseph 
and the § Arch- 
duchess awaited 
their boy, to ac- 
company him to 
the hospital. 

All these delays, 














tragical death of 
one so dear to all, 
for had he been 
less so, and espe- 
cially had he be- 
longed to less ex- 
alted a sphere of 
society, his life 
would in all prob- 
ability have been saved. This may at first 
hearing sound like a paradox, but still the 
fact remains that if the doctors at Arad, who 
first attended his case, had not felt how very 
precious was the existence they were expected 
to preserve by their skill, they would not 
have reco'led from undertaking the operation 
which, if attended to immediately, would 
have prevented the prince from dying mis- 
erably from gangrene on a hospital bed at 
Buda-Pesth. 

The same feeling caused the companions 
of the archduke who were with him on the 
day of the accident to allow him to bleed 
almost to death before the arrival of the phy- 





MISS HENRIETIA SPENCER PORTER OF KENTUCKY 


An amateur harpist of ability. A pupil of Alphonse Hassel. 
man, of Paris, it isto be regrette! that Miss Porter cannot 
be prevailed upon to delight the public on the concert stage ; 
but despite flattering offers the young musician allows only 
her friends the privilege of hearing her play. 


elapsed before they thought of summoning 
assistance, contenting themselves with spong- 
ing off the blood as best they could with 
their handkerchiefs ; and even when the doc- 
tors appeared upon the scene they also felt 
the weight of their responsibility so heavily 
that instead of losing no time in transporting 
the archduke from the spot where he had lain 
so long, on one of these litters of pine 
branches upon which the Austrian Jagers 
are wont to carry their wounded comrades, 
they sent for a cart from a neighboring farm, 
and it was not until late in the afternoon that 
the unfortunate prince was conveyed into 
Arad. 

Wonderful were the patience and calmness 
of the wounded man during these long hours 
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together with the 
heat and fatigue of 
the voyage, and 
the great loss of 
blood sustained by 
the wounded man, 
caused gangrene to 
set in shortly after 
his arrival at Buda- 
Pesth, and with sorrowful faces and heavy 
hearts the medical men broke the hopeless- 
ness of the case to Archduke Joseph. The 
death was a painful one, painful beyond all 
description, but to the very last the brave 
boy thought of nothing else but of softening 
the blow to his parents, and it was with his 
head resting on his mother’s breast that 
he breathed his last, blessing her in a whis- 
per “* for having been the best mother a boy 
ever had.”’ Baroness Waldsee. 








[* Vogue of 31 October will begin a series 
of short illustrated biographies of house 
animal pets. 
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RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


WHAT THEY READ 


ABOUT PARIS, 


"T His, which is a reprint of a series 

of articles that originally appeared 

in Harper’s Magazine, may be di- 
vided into two parts; the first, and by 
fay the more pleasing, is inspired by du Mau- 
riesque influences, and conveys the impression 
that the young author has succumbed to the 
general Trilby cult, imitation constituting the 
sincerest form of admiration according to the 
popular proverb. The other portion of the 
book is written in a tone far less amiable to 
our French friends and quondam allies, than 
Mr. du Maurier has ever displayed, and leads 
the reader to infer that Mr. Davis was ina 
somewhat disgruntled condition when he 
wrote, his ill-humor arising, perhaps, from 
personal disagreements with the chefs-d’ oeu- 
vres of the Parisian temples of gastronomy 
which he patronized, or else from a lack of 
cordiality and appreciation on the part of 
those whom he expected to enthusiastically 
welcome the ‘* Rudyard Kipling of America! ”’ 

Thus, for instance, when we call to 
mind the exceedingly gallant manner in 
which our French allies fought by our side 
in the war of Independence, and the bravery 
and patriotic devotion which they displayed in 
the face of overwhelming odds during their 
disastrous war of 1870-71, we are loth to be- 
lieve Mr. Davis's astonishing story of an 
entire regiment of French soldiers, and of a 
battalion. of those Parisian firemen so re- 
nowned for their heroic bravery, being put to 
ignominious flight, and scampering away 
panic-stricken during the military pageant of 
Mr. Carnot’s funeral, by a horse attacked 
with blind-staggers. If Mr. Davis saw any- 
thing of the kind, his vision must havé been 
distorted by dyspepsia, and under the circum- 
stances, it is deeply to be regretted that the 
editors and publishers of his book should have 
neglected to eliminate from this work bearing 
their name a totally unmerited insinuation 
that the French defeats of 1870-71 were due 
te similar causes. It is a sneer that is not 
only unwarranted by facts, but, moreover, so 
lacking in generosity and in delicacy as to be 
singularly un-American. It can only be ex- 
cused on the ground of the author’s youth and 
want of experience. 

Equally youthful and callow is another in- 
sinuation contained in the chapter on Amer- 
icans in Paris, to the effect that the Par- 
issienne is innately wicked and immoral—a 
broadcast accusation which a man of more 
mature age and knowledge of the world would 
never have ventured to bring forward. It is 
all very well to love one’s own country, but 
when patriotism takes the form of asserting 
that the would-be wicked American woman 
in Paris cannot, no matter how hard she tries, 
succeed in emulating the Parisienne in adopt- 
ing the latter’s code of honor and morals as 
she does her bonnets, and in becoming a bad 
wife and a bad mother, it really is a patriot- 
ism which becomes very objectionable ! It is 
not by a few weeks’ residence, spent in all 
likelihood at some foreign boarding-house on 
the banks of the Seine, that a youthful tourist 
can acquire sufficient information upon which 
to base the truly monstrous charge that all 
Parisiennes are necessarily unchaste, and, to 
use Mr. Davis's own expression, ** nasty,’’ or 
that they are bad mothers. Had he resided 
in France a little longer, or associated with 
different people than those upon whom he 
seems to have rather unfortunately pitched, he 
would have learned that there is probably no 
country in Europe where La Meére plays so 
preponderant a role in the entire social fabric 
of the nation as in France; no country where 
the mother is more revered ; no country where 
she is more successful in retaining the love 
and esteem of her children until the day of 
her death, nay, even after her death. 

One might, of course, point out to Mr. 
Davis several minor errors contained in his 
Parisian sketches, such, for example, as the 
mistake which he makes in adorning French 
soldiers with cocked hats, these elaborate 


coiffures being solely worn by the gen- 
darmes in the provinces. One might also 
regret that in his peregrinations through the 
café-chantants and night-restaurants of a 
rather eccentric character, which he so graph- 
ically describes, he should have neglected to 
visit the ‘*Gerbe d’or’’—a not particularly 
well-famed place, but which every male tour- 
ist should at least have seen once. Another 
interesting local is that which the celebrated 
Mere Michel created long ago near the Halles 
Centrales, an all-night restaurant in a cellar, 
where it 1s eminently fashionable for chic 
people to go and eat some soupe 4 I’ oignon in 
the small hours after a ball or a féte-de-nuit, 
and which he has forgotten to mention. 
However, Mr. Davis wrote this particular 
chapter with so much vim that it would seem 
hard to find any fault with it, and, moreover, 
he was so busily engaged in finding fault him- 
self with everything French, that it can have 
left him but little time to explore the capitale 
du Monde with any amount of care or preci- 
sion. (Harper & Brothers. ) 


AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE, DOROTHEA 


GERARD 


BY 


The author of The Waters of Hercules, 
which was one of the very best novels of the 
last decade, must either have fallen into the 
grievous error of writing too much, or with 
equally mistaken zeal, must have turned out 
her old portfolios to satisfy her publisher’s 
demands. Not that this story is dull; on 
the contrary, it interests in spite of the some- 
what artificial character of its situations, and 
from another writer would be called a pretty 
little story enough. But from the writer 
who can draw live people as we meet them 
in the pages of A Sensative Plant, romantic 
and original situationsas in A Queen of Curds 
and Cream, and new and picturesque scenes 
as in The Waters of Hercules, one expects 
more than this; and that very stagy person, 
Mr. Brand, is not to be made up for by the 
Principessa, nor even by the lovers, who are 
not far from commonplace. One likes to 
praise ‘*E, and D. Gerard”’ unreservedly, 
so the disappointment is the greater in find- 
ing the work of either sister not quite up to 
the mark. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


A DAINTY WHITE COSTUME——COSTLY AND 
BRILLIANT RAIMENT FOR AUTUMN WEAR— 
PLUSH TRIMMING 


T acouturier’s I saw a frock of sheer- 
A est silk-batiste, and of a whiteness 
which a poetical person would com- 
pare to that of the freshly driven snow, the 
breast-feathers of a swan, or the heart of a 
white camellia; but I am not poetically in- 
clined, so I will merely state that it was one 
of these masterful conceptions which are not 
often to be met with in this sad world of 
ours. The underskirt was of white glacé 
silk, a silk so light and lustrous that it pro- 
duced the impression of being all frosted with 
silver. The soft but voluminous sleeves were 
only of elbow length, and the corsage a mar- 
vel of lightness and exquisite draping was cut 
en ruisseau about the neck. Moreover, the 
whole fabric was inserted with broad entre- 
deux of spiderweb-like pure and pearly-white 
Bruges lace, through which shone through the 
silvery silk. 

Well, it is evident we are to be very fine 
little birds this coming season, and our feath- 
ers will eclipse the celebrated plumages of 
both paradise bird and peacock—nay, in many 
instances I feel certain that even a South 
American cockatoo will pale with envy if 
placed in the presence of some of the gorgeous 
and literally dazzling toilettes which are now 
in the process of preparation. To begin with, 
there is a new material called—for no special 
or tangible reason—velours Muscovite. It is 
not made in Russia, but at Lyons, and has 
nothing very Muscovite-looking about it ; but 
still, when we are in Rome we do as the Ro- 
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mans do, and in Paris, at the present mo- 
ment, one is tempted to add, so great are the 
Russophile propensities of the entire French 
nation, ‘* When we are in Paris, let us do as 
the Russians do.’’ This velours Muscovite 
is pretty, I cannot deny it, yet the hues in which 
it is to be manufactured are somewhat too 
startling for my taste, brilliant orange, corn- 
flower or electric blue, and a most aggressive 
shade of crimson being the principal tints 
which I was enabled to admire. I must add 
that the distinguishing feature of this velvet 
is that it is, so to speak, hewn or chiseled, or 
whatever else one might call it, in order to 
give an adequate idea of the corkscrewy lines 
which furrow the soft silky depths of the 
material. The effect is good in the case of 
the electric blue, for the warp of the velvet 
being of a lighter shade than the pile thereof, 
there is a kind of sea-fog fluffiness about it 
which one cannot help but admire. 

Before furs can be conveniently worn once 
more we are going to inaugurate what I would 
call an intermediate parure on our overcoats 
and jackets, which will change us a little 
from the eternal and somewhat fastidious 
feather trimming. This novel adornment of 
our autumnal costumes consists of deep bands 
of exceedingly long pile plush; not that va- 
riety of plush which attempts to imitate seal, 
and which conveys at once a flavor of cheap 
finery to the most stylishly cut garment, but 
a specially manufactured material, which has 
the frankness to pose for nothing else but what 
it really is, and does not strive to make be- 
lieve that it was drawn from off the back of 
some wild forest animal or sea monster, in 
order to adorn our own. I am bound to 
add that it is singularly becoming and 
original. In fact, it looks just like 
fine-spun glass which has been tossed 
about by a hurricane and is bristling 
with indignation at so wunceremonious a 
treatment. I am also happy to state that this 
‘* peluche a soies ahuries ’’ ( plush with amazed 
silks), for such is the name of this nou- 
veauté, is very expensive, so that we may 
escape the usual disaster of seeing cheap imi- 
tations of our favorite finery worn by the 
flight of salesladies, grisettes, or small bour- 
geoises, who invade the sidewalks in the 
early morning or the late afternoon. I was 
shown a long pale gray silk cloth mantle the 
other day, edged all around with pale gray 
*¢peluche ahurie,’’ which was‘really one of 
the most perfectly chic things of the kind I 
have ever seen. 

In conclusion, I must remember to mention 
a flowered and brocaded velvet which will 
create a furor this winter, for it is something 
extraordinarily magnificent. The warp is of 
gold—pure gold-thread mesdames, if you 
please—and the pile is of the softest and most 
ideal of tints, such as river-mist-blue, gray- 
lavender, silvery-birch-green, Bengal-rose and 
flax-flower-blue, and it is cut by some unex- 
plainable process into rich designs of blos- 
soms and arabesques and guipure interlacings 
which allow the gold ground to be apparent. 
The pure white ones are outlined in seed 
pearls. Surely, such marvels must be the 
work of fairies weaving their fantastic tissues 
by the rays of the moon in some fragrant 
forest glade, or else of some dethroned princess 
sitting within an ivory tower in the super- 
natural land of dreams, for who can believe 
that they proceed from the dingy factories 
which to our delicate senses are nothing but 
blots upon the cities we inhabit, and that they 
are handled by the grimy hands of the work- 
ing classes, which we never really see but 
when on an errand of charity or in the midst 
of a riot. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 

Paris, September, 1895. 


MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


A CHAPTER DEVOTED WHOLLY TO LATE SUP- 
PERS AND THE CHAFING DISH 


Ertainly the late supper is a most hap- 
py termination to a conventional 


day filled with formal observances. 
Everyone enjoys the absence of the butler, 


whose stately deportment must superinduce 
a certain dignity on the part of the mis- 
tress du ménage, and of her guests also. | 
enjoy variety, even as did the ill-fated queen, 
Marie Antoinette, and to serve each other 
at this hour is a pleasure which seems alloy. 
able only with the approach of midnight; 
and then a woman appears to such excellent 
advantage in front of a chafing dish, her 
well-kept hands and bejeweled fingers shov- 
ing to good advantage—and clever is she 
who excels in manipulating the possibilities 
of this cuisine en petite. A veritable mis. 
tress of the chafing dish discoursed eagerly 
on Scotch woodcock, a dish which appeas 
to many appetites, and this is what she said; 
‘* After cooking half a can of tomatoes eight 
minutes, with a teaspoon of chopped pan. 
ley and a teaspoon of chopped onion, add 
five eggs, after beating them a little, and stir 
altogether briskly until consistency of scram. 
bled eggs. Add cayenne pepper and salt to 
taste a slices of green pepper are an ai. 
dition 

Serve on square pieces of hot toast, from 
which the crusts have been removed, and 
spread with anchovy sauce, the nserve imme. 
diately. 

Scrambled eggs and mushrooms is another 
welcome addition. Lobster 4 la Newbury, 
oysters a la poulette, chicken, terrapin, Welsh 
rarebit and woodcock have been served so 
much that the advent of something differ- 
ent is sure to be appreciated. 

After scrambling eggs which have been 
made tasty with cream, salt and pepper, add 
sliced mushrooms. The quantity of mush- 
rooms should equal the quantity of the 
scrambled eggs, just about half-and-half. 
Cook altogether a few minutes longer ; sea. 
son to taste and serve on hot toast, 

Toast made of graham bread is a good 
substitute, and makes a pleasant variety. 

Scollops, poulet au créme is still another 
possibility of the chafing dish which is de. 
licious, It is made as follows: 

Two tablespoons of milk flavored witha 
very little onion water or juice. Into this 
put one quart of scollops, chopped fine, and 
the breast of one small boiled chicken, cut 
fine. Adda pint of cream, a lump of butter 
rubbed with a tablespoon of flour, pepper and 
salt. Let this boil two or three minutes until 
of a creamy consistency, and serve on hot 
plates. 

A chef in Paris gave me such a decided 
‘ wrinkle’ in croquette making, that I am 
going torepeat it here, although it has noth- 
ing to do with the chafing dish. Stir into 
a cup of cold milk enough crustless bread to 
make a nice consistency (as glutinous as 
possible) ; add this to a cupfull of cold meat 
of any kind, chopped fine. Season with 
a little chopped onion, chopped _ parsley, 
a piece of butter, salt and pepper. A few 
sliced mushrooms and some chopped truffles 
are, of course, an addition. This should be 
prepared in the morning and allowed to 




















remain in the ice-chest until it is ver) 
cold. A few hours before frying time r¢ 
move from the ice and form the ‘mixtur 
into any desired shape, dip each croquette i 
the beaten yolk of an egg and then in brea 
crumbs, and place in the frying basket an 
put it back on the ice and do not again re 
move it until the fat is at the boiling point 
By plunging these partly frozen forms int 
the intense heat, a coating, as it were, | 
formed, whereby the desired moisture insid 
is obtained as well as the possibility of main 
taining the outward shapeliness. 

I am also tempted to add a recipe for a 
unusually good punch that always calls fort} 
much commendation, and then | am 
through. . 

One quart of green tea. 

Juice of twelve lemons, four oranges. 

One small bottle of imported orange 
flower water. 

Half a bottle of Santa Cruz rum. 

One small tumbler of Maraschino, 

Twelve bottles of club soda. 

Sugar to taste. 

Slices of oranges, lemons, and other frui 
in season. 
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Sterling 


are guaranteed for 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


RIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Patented. 


second door fro’ 
<isloergrmns, 8 Malton Jane % Solid Silver, Bite 


to be seen. 


Each article stamped on the back 
E STERLING INLAID EK. 


Silver Inlaid 
SPOONS AND FORKS 
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from 130 to 150 lbs. 
Extra Sizes 7 and 8, for over 160 Ibs. 

Misses’ Sizes, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8—fitting fig- 
ures of ages from 3 to 15 years. 








“ON BET Ae | es 


UNION SUIT 
For Ladies, Misses and Infants. 


In colors, white, 
gray and black, and 
in qualities all cot- 
ton, cotten and wool, 


all wool, silk and § 


wool, all silk. 





1. More easily and quickly put on and off than 
any other make. 
2. Entirely Elastic in every way and perfectly 


3. No buttons under corsets which hurt and injure. 

4. No inelastic stay down the front, eventually 
causing uncomfortable tightness. 

5. Allows corsets one size smaller. 

6. A PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 

Ladies’ Size 3 will fit figures under 115 Ibs, in 
Size 4, from 115 to 130 Ibs. 
Size 6, from 150 to 160 lbs. 





If your re hasn't t the g goods in stock, he can obtain 
them of any leading jobber. 


JAS. F. WHITE & CO., 
Worth G Church Sts., N.Y. 


HE TRIP TO NEW YORK 
will of course include a visit to 
“THE POPULAR 

(where the styles are set), 
for a leisurely look through } 
THE “LIBERTY” FURNISHINGS. 


Trade Mark Regd, 


English Stuffs for Hangings & Furniture: 

) Proper Foreign Papers for Walls: 

Quaint & Comfortable Chairs & Settles : 

| The “* Nieu Amsterdam ” Blue Delft Ware : 

Bae Not Sampled ner Catalegued, 

JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & Co., 
NEW YORK. 

“Wall Papers & Liberty Fabrics— Carriage Free 

to all parts of the States.’ 





SHOP,” 


42d St. 





REOFERN, 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND MasiT 
Maken. 


210 FieTH AvE., New Yorn. 


Size, 5, 2—We enclose c 


r received a few d 
low 8 
ia ~ A Miss Lillies Rus 
ll, which we think, may be 
vere 


ours % 
(SIGNED) REDFERN. 
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'King’s Anchor 
Eye Glass. se 
CAN’T SHAKE ’EM OFF. 
WE Phcicin 6 


| 
| Insist on your Optician 
or Jeweler supply- 
ing you. 


JULIUS KING OPTICAL CO 


MANUFACTURERS, 


at 5th = 
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H UEY IMPORTER AND 
° 4 * LADIES’ TAILOR 


PATENTEE AND MAKER OF 


The Luey Cycle Habit 


(Patented May 28, 1895) 
424 Livy Ave., N. Y., corner 38th St., 


; hy 202 ‘Washington Park, Brooklyn 


(Telephone 2012, Brookl;n) 


THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE U. 8S, WHERE THE LUEY CYCLE HABIT 


MAY BE MADE TO ORDER. 


Mpssrs. Redfern, 
210 Fifth Avenue. 
American Fibre Chamots Co. NTLEMEN:—Kindly make up for me the gown I'se- 
Times Building, N.Y. tected esterday, using as you suggested fhe Fibre 
mois in the waist for warmth, a oT 
sleeves s to give dy that very OT heyy and bouffant ef. 


e 
the stele that the &e 
use nothing but th 
tation of thie joni. u © genuine goods. 
than useless. 





ins &Seiler 


f Oe es Se 


This is the name 
of our new and ex- 


A clusive pattern in 


P RICH CUT 
GLASS .. 
O 


The richest pat- 

3 tern ever offered at 
E a moderate price. 
Pleased to show 

you, or send IIlus- 
trated Catalogue No. 
6-F. Ask for it. 

















ANS - 
A) 50-52w.22nd St New York 


O Bellevue Ave. Newnx R | 


‘What LILLIAN RUSSELL Thinks of 


Fibre Chamois. 
318 WEST 77th ST., 
NEW YORK, August 14, 1895. 


in the skirt and 


coat does not give half 
Fibre Chamois does. 
The imi- 
r ~ sy I have found to be worse 


YOUPTLLIA N RUSSELL. 


moreen 
genuine Fi Prt 


uly 
(stone) 





THE HEIGHT OF HIS AMBITION, 


Reporter: “ Is the Presidential bee buz- 
zing in your bonnet?”’ 
Potitician : ** No, sir; but the name of | 
Knox is in my hat; that satisfies me.”’ 





A are 


ANNE 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES.txceascr » ca 
SE 
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The black of the NUBIAN 
Fast Black Cotton Dress 
Lining can’t be washed 
out, rubbed out, or faded 
out. It is positively, abso- 
lutely, totally, and forever 
unchangeable, _uncrock-. 
able and unfadable. 
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You can buy it everywhere. 
Look for this on the selvage of every yard. 


UL UOLA Sask AMET? 4 
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A PERFECT CORSET 


The Pansy 
CorsetCom- 
pany, for 
over 29 
years at 
o> Fis 
Broadway, 
have re- 
moved to 
more com- 
modious 
quarters at 


903 Broadway, Cor. 20th St. 
New York. 


| THEPANSY CORSETCOMPANY 










Your Corset 
| Cannot Break 


Uf you wear 


Pearl 
Corset Shields 


Sretee Corsets made 
as comfortable as new 
Sold 
nase tomy ead hs bam, Jour son 
pair te 
EUGENE Peanin 3 0 Calon f 
York, Lady Agents Wanted. -_ 














'BEEMAN’S— THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION—See that 
the name Beeman is 
on each wrapper. 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING GUM 


And @ Delicious Remedy 
Jor aeetien and 
Sea-Sickness. 

Send § cents for 

package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 
tog Lake St., Cleveland, O. 

Originators of 

Pgpsin CuEwinc Gum 





iT IN BINDING 




























1746 


Figs. 1756, 1755—Black velvet reception 
gown. Bodice of chifton in white, green 
or yellow, over silk of same color, Bodice 
crossed with straps of velvet overlaid with jet. 

Fig. 1750—Plaid wool costume with collar- 
ette finely plaited; silk epaulettes of jet. 

Fig. 1753— Visiting costume of purple bro- 


cade. Waistcoat of lemon-yellow satin covered 
with jabot of lace. Rich passementerie in 
pinks, yellows, reds and purples, with admix- 
tures of gold, edge the jacket fronts and form 
the cuffs. 

Fig. 1733—White silk costume irregularly 
embroidered with fleur-de-lis in purple and gold 


or green and gold. Velvet Eton jacket, with 
turn-down collar of iridescent embroidery. 

Fig. 1757—Novelty cloth. Blouse bodice of 
velvet. The cloth is brought up in straps over 
the front of bodice and decorated with buttons. 

Fig. 1746—Chemise with embroidered 
points. 
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Fig. 1762—Sealskin cape lined with old rose 
brocade and trimmed with bandings and orna- 
ments of Duchesse lace. The clasps are of the 
skin, covered with the lace. Stiff stock and 
bows. Jeweled buckle. 

Fig. 1735— Black velvet costume with yoke 
and sleeves of white satin covered with lace. 











Copyright, 1895, by The Proctor & Gamble Co., Cin ti. 


A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN 





Dress Linings 


Warranted not to Crock 





4) and to withstand washing, perspi- 
*s ration, acids, etc., without change 
of color or loss of strength. Can 
be had in silicias, percalines, 
and satines, 





















ELIZABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL, 
Associate Editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and a Hospital 
Superintendent of experience, in 
her book, ‘‘The Care of Chil- 
dren,” recommends the use of 
Ivory Soap for bathing infants, 
and says: ‘‘ There is no particular 
virtue in Castile Soap which has 
long been consecrated to this 
purpose.” 


IS SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD 


— 






| 


HE CLUB = 
‘COCKTAILS 


7) MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 

WHISKEY, HOLLAND QIN, 

TOM GIN, VERMOUTHi 
AND YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma 
tured liquors, and the mixing equal to 
the best cocktails served over any bar 
in the world. Being compounded in 
accurate proportions, they will always 
be found of uniférm quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same material and 
proportions, the one which is aged 
must be better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made 
without any sweetening—dry and de- 
licious. For sale on the Dining and 
Buffet Cars of the principal railroads 
of the U, S, 

AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


“ALF. REUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Propet, 


39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. 
20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 






DELICACY 
OF PERFUME. 


‘U.S. Agents, NO ROSIN. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, N.Y. 


= fae 


$100 
BICYCLES 


the better class of bicyc 








"i {ty of the RAM Sen ens the sterling 


guarantee, to pay the price.... 
*‘AND RUN NO RISK"’ 
i free f the 1, 
Catalogue owt 7" pane 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 





The most homelike hotel in all Paris, is the Hotel 
d’lena, well located and accessible. Patronized by 
the nobility. F. Schofield, Prop. 


“Index to Chimneys” 
tells what chimney is made 
for your burner or lamp; 
and your dealer probably 
has it. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, wants to send 
you the Index—vwrite for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl 
tough glass. 


top, 





No line in the world equals the New York 
Central in the comfort and speed of its trains 
and the beauty and variety of its scenery. , 


In the opinion of a prominent English 
expert, the New York Central possesses the 
most perfect system of block signals in the 
world, 


834 hours, New York to Buffalo; 9% 
hours, New York to Niagara Falls; 24 
hours, New York to Chicago; 21% hours, 
New York to Cincinnati; 293 hours, New 
York to St. Louis, via the New York 
Central. 


The most comfortable route to St. Lovis 
is the New York Central. 


The best line to Cincinnati is the New 
York Central, through Buffalo and Cleve- 
land. 


The direct line to Niagara Falls is the 
New York Central. 


Traveling by the New York Central, you 
start fromm the center of the city of New 
York, and reach the center of every impor- 
tant city in the country. 


LOWER PRICES. 


material, 





GREAT WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA 


' A Home Product which Amer- 


Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference te foreign 
vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
W ine ii 


Svaseen Co., °9 New Yorr. 
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icans are Especially 
" La Deticatesse,”’ A “ Confection in Cheese.” 


The Most Perfect-Fitting Union Under- 
garment for 


Ladies and Men 


Giving Comfort and Freedom of Action. 


If your dealer does not keep them, send a fwe-cent stamp to 
us for Catalogue giving full information and samples of 


EVERY GARMENT MARKED WITH OUR NAME 


Retail Department, 49 Temple Place. 
Factory and Salesroom, 109 Kingston Street. 


BOSTON. 


[nsist upon having 


=> WS 
+i 


AS #4 
+ + 
No 


a he 
P +o erm 


on 
your dress skirts 
if you want the Best. 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
to the S.H. & M.Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 


“S. Ht. & mi.” Dress Stays are the Best. 














Long, Medium and Shortwaists, sold at $1.00, $r. 25, 
$1.50 and $2.00, If your dealer does not keep them 


write to 
‘R. & a. M’f'rs, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW STYLES. 





Vogue Binding Cases 


Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 


with » and hold. 

thisteen copies 
ofuc, sent post- 
age free and secure- 
ly packed te any 
address in the Unit. 


bis isa superior 
 nemage with nocyt- 








ee 

» ica ae eaten se oey Sy oy 
touc! stam gold, su; 

free. This leather- Bound. fu case io "Tesioned 

~~ cre tables, for which ts mashes s 


~ sresge 
ened lacie 


"VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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stuns di teas 1699 
Fig. 1708—(Back of 1707) described on for younggirl. ° brocade, in white and black ; collarette of fine 222 ot 10 October issue of Vogue. 
page 222 of 1o October issue of Vogue. Fig. 1701—Tan cloth costume, with cape; lawn and lace. 
leopard skin trimming. Fig. 1699—Blue serge yachting costume, 
Fig. 1702—Silk costume with silk ruffling, Fig. 1726—Black satin skirt. Bodice of Fig. 1703—Front of 1702, described on page with revers of white cloth. 
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MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


STAIRWAY PANEL——-HOW GREAT A BOON 
THE PRIVATE LUGGAGE WAGON 


Is 


T is not only desirable to own beautiful 
f things, but it is most essential to know 
how to blend artistic detail] into a har- 
monious whole. This fact was most forcibly 
impressed upon me recently while visiting in 
the artistic and well-appointed home of an 
artist friend. He had made from the original 
a very faithful copy of the celebrated and 
ymnipresent picture of the Empress Louise of 
Prussia, which shows the beautiful queen in 
the act of descending a staircase. This he 
placed in a panel at the head of the first land- 
ing of the very wide stairway facing the en- 
trance hall. Soft shades of drapery concealed 
the narrow frame, and it-did indeed appear as 
though the graceful figure was in the act of 
joining those assembled below—-so perfect was 
the illusion. Had this picture been ordinarily 
treated, framed and hung on the wall, it 
would have lost much of its decorative effect. 
Upon arriving at the station en route to 
stopping with these friends, I of course 
found them at the train and in a well ap- 
pointed trap, with the addition of a most 
shapely, highly polished express wagon. The 
well-liveried groom promptly inquired for my | 
checks and soon deposited my belongings in | 
their luxurious quarters and behind a sturdy 
roan of high degree in a most becoming and 
suitable harness. This comely wagon was 
painted dark green, the panels of which were 
outlined in red, and the whole as highly var- 
nished as a coach, presenting a most harmon- 
ious appearance, and in striking contrast to 
those in the service of the public—and then, 
too, to have one’s belongings instantly uporf 
arriving is a luxury to be commended. To 
have to appear at dinner in one’s traveling 
gown because of the tardy delivery of the pub- 
lic service, is not only humiliating, but suffi- 
cient to call to the surface all one’s antago- 













Keep 
Your Hair 


y Free from that gray or bleached look. 
of personal appearance that permits men and women to tolerate a 
condition of hair that need not exist when one application of 


The Imperial Hair Regenerator 


Would remove every trace of gray or bleach, restoring gray hair to its 
natural color and making bleached hair any "color desired. 
of the REGENERATOR once in every few months the hair is always 
glossy, beautiful and natural. One’s own family could not detect its 
It is odorless and guaranteed by court tests absolutely harmless— 
There are many substitutes. 


use 
i) and genuine, 

No. 1—Black, 
{) No. 2—Dark Brown. 

No. 3—Medium Brown. 


No, 7—Ash Blonde. 
Some persons are unable to tell the exact shade of their hair. 
{} will mail us a sample of your hair we will restore it to its natural color free ot 
charge, and tell you which number Regenerator to send for or get of your 


druggist or hairdresser. 


f 292 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


(Bet. 30th and 31st Sts. ; take elevator.) 












nistic qualities at a time when one’s sole object 
is to hide said qualities, and to present an 
amiable exterior. 


ON 31 OCTOBER 
VOGUE WILL BE ENLARGED 
BY EIGHT PAGES 


TO ADMIT A NUMBER OF NEW AND INTERESTING 
DEPARTMENTS 





There are two 
classes of bicycles— 


COLUMBIAS 


and others 





Columbias sell for $100 to everyone 
alike, and are the finest bicycles the 
world produces. Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Columbias. 








POPE MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CCNN. 


You See Them 
Everywhere 








It is disregard or carelessness 


By the use 


Refuse to take them. 


No. 4—Chestnut. 
No. 5—Light Chestnut. 
No. 6—Gold Blonde. 


If you 
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) ror Skirts, 
call for 


* lo/4, 14/4, 
lo/s, 98/3, 
200/4. 














84/3, 146/3, 
200/4, 
170/3. 











CHARLES E. Pervear, Agent. 


You Can't Disguise 


a substitute for Hair Cloth. Hide it with the best 
fabric purchasable and its unquestionably bad effects 
show plainly its presence to the most casual observer. 








































Hair Cloth Crinoline 


makes the proper drapery of’a skirt permanent, because it is strong 
elastic and resilient. Then there’s the different weights and colors— de 
another advantage over substitutes—you can match your goods. Your“) 

dealer should have ours. We do not sell at retail. 





Importer and Maker of 


Rich Furs 


24 East 23rd Street, 
Madison Square, South. 


Our Jacket Models for the coming Winter are 
Ready for inspection. 
An entirely new departure in 
Sealskin and Persian Lamb. 
A large assortment of Capes and Collarettes in the 
new combinations of 
Persian and Chinchilla, 
Sealskin and Imperial Ermine. 


Wholesale Department. 
Special attention to the furnishing of skins and trim- 
mings for Tailors and Makers of Robes et Manteaux. 


<** SEALSKIN AND CHINCHILLA,” 


Telephone, 656 18th. 
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SEEN ON THE STAGE 





EMPIRE 


Iss Madeline Lucette (Mrs. Ryley ) is 
M a woman of significant beauty and 
singular perseverance. She made 

up her mind she could write plays, and, hav- 
ing written some with comparative ease, has 
at last managed to dispose of one or two 
with incredible difficulty. She says that ob- 
viously what a manager wants is a play. Not 
one manager in a hundred will read a play 
if he can help it; not one in ten thousand, 
more or less, will hear a play read. He 
can be made to tolerate an actor, a car- 
penter, a property man or a wardrobe wom- 
an he rather likes; but just say a dra- 


*-matic author wants to see him and the man 


will **run’’ away as fast as he possibly can, 
even if he is not used to it, and it’s unbecom- 
ing. I would much rather relate Mrs. Ry- 
ley’s adventures with Christopher, Junior, than 
talk about her play if her method of telling 
were reproduceable, but in cold type it’s abso- 
lutely impossibie. 

Inaccurately speaking, Mrs. Ryley has 
written Christopher, Junior, several hundred 
times. The Empire is its fourth formal pro- 
duction, and it was re-written and under- 
written and over-written, the characters un- 
sexed, re-sexed and sexed back again each 
time, yet a well-known critic, who must 
have known this perfectly well, for he is 
always thoroughly informed on all stage mat- 
ters, has the barbarity—or is it a sly joke of 
his—to tell the author to ‘‘ revise two-thirds 
of one act, reconstruct several others and re- 
model some more,’’ but he admits that the 
last act is ‘‘ rattling, roaring fun.’’ I think 
myself that if she eviscerated the first act, par- 
boiled the second, simmered the third, adding 
pepper and salt to taste, she would have a 
great success if the whole was simply re- 
written, while the inimitably conceived 
character of Glibb (who has not one word to 
say ) might be allowed a couple of winks and a 
sneeze as an embellishment to his part. With 
difficulty the desire to add further ad- 
vice shall be refrained. The work, being 
true farce, would be quite spoiled if any attempt 
were made to describe the plot. Mr. Drew 
was assuredly inspired by the author, for he 
acted nearly in his old form, which was very 
excellent form indeed, and Miss Adams was 
really admirable, while the cast, generally, 
was entirely worthy. 

I admit that this little notice is more about 
Mrs. Ryley than about her play, but the 
other newspapers will try to tell you the plot 
of her piece, so perhaps a small point is scored 
by writing most of the author, who after 
facing years of discouragement, has succeeded 
at last not only in getting a play accepted, 
but is rewarded in seeing the standing room 
only sign at the doors before her comedy has 
been in the Empire billa week. There is no 
luck about Madeline Lucette Ryley’s hit. 
She has worked hard and deserves congratula- 
tion. 


FIFTH AVENUE 


On this stage Mr. Goodwin is now going 
on for a part he cannot play, David Garrick, 
and for another he plays well, but ought not 
to be playing—out of courtesy for the veteran 
Mr. Jefferson, as it is billed for Monday next 
at the Garden—Golightly in Lend Me Five 
Shillings. 


GARRICK THEATRE 


It is said that a Pole and an Hungarian can 
learn to utter correctly the sounds of any 
European tongue, the difficulties of their own 
languages enabling them to deal with any 
known combination of sounds. Is it unkind 
te reproach Madame Modjeska again at the 
eleventh hour, when her retirement is a settled 
thing, for never having troubled to master the 
pronunciation of English ? She could have, but 
doubtless did not think it worth while, when 
America and England accepted her delightful 
acting, marred though it was by halting 
speech. In Measure for Measure, at the Gar- 
rick, it is impossible to follow the text with 
any real enjoyment. She is quoted elsewhere 
as being ‘gentle, sweet and loving Isabella 
becomes in the hands of this exquisite artist a 





type of all that is pure and true in woman- 
hood.”’ Doubtless. But her Isabella is also 
tongue-tied. It is impossible to speak in 
terms of honest commendation of Madame 
Modjeska’s support. It was well-meaning, 
earnest, and generally respectable, but the 
depths of Measure for Measure were certainly 
not sounded. Later the lady produces a 
new modern play, which she is sure to make 
interesting. 


HOYT’S 


The Gay Parisians is very much Pink 
Dominos over again, and the receipts are those 
of the old Pink Dominos’ times. It is en- 
tirely a waste of time to attempt narrating a 
farce plot. The probable is not requisite, but 
when such pieces are well rendered the im- 
probable seems, for the necessary moment, 
barely possible, and the author can get along 
famously with that. The Gay Parisians is 
noteworthy for Mr. Fergusen’s remarkable 
acting. Among the profession such artists as 
Mansfield, E. M. Holland, Coquelin, Felix 
Morris (at present out of an engagement and 
driven to England in search of one—what are 
our managers about? ), George Giddens, are 
all admitted to be actors of the first merit. 
The highest compliment that it is possible to 
pay Mr. Ferguson is to say that his valet in 
Beau Brummel materially avdanced him in the 
opinion of his brother artists, and that his last 
creation, Pinglet, in the play under notice, 
‘places him either among, or very close to, 
the chosen band. Let me not deprecate 
the rest of the cast. The whole piece is ad- 
mirably played, and at just the right speed, 
but Mr. Ferguson is an histrionic gem in a 
splendid setting. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Abbey's Theatre—The Chieftain. 

American Theatre—The Great Diamond Robbery. 

Academy of Music—The Sporting Duchess, 

Broadway Theatre—His Excellency—Opera. 

Bijou—T he Widow Jones. 

Columbus—Rory of the Hill. 

Daly’s Theatre—Hansel and Gretel. 

Empire Theatre—Christopher, Junior. 

Fourteenth Stieet Theatre—Clara Morris. 

Fifth Avenue Theatre—David Garrick. 
Five Shillings. 

Fourteenth Street Theatre—-Mavourneen, 

Garrick Theatre— Mistress Betty. 

Garden Theatre—Cricket on the Hearth. Lend 
Me Five Shillings. 

Grand Opera House—T he Black Crook. 

Herald Square Theatre—Pudd'nhead Wilson. 

Hoyt’s Theatre—The Gay Parisians. 

Harlem Opera House—A Social Highwayman. 

Irving Place— German Company. 

Lyceum Theatre— The Prisoner of Zenda. 

Palmer's Theatre—Fleur De-Lis. 

People’s Theatre—A Ride for Life. 

Standard Theatre— The Capitol. 


Lend Me 


VAUDEVILLE 


Keith's Union Square—12 A. M. to 10,30 P. M. 

Koster and Bial’s—8 P. m. 

Proctor’s Pleasure Palace, Fifty-eighth Street — 
Noon to Midnight. 

Proctor’s Theatre, Twenty-third Street—11 A. M. 
toll P.M. 


MUSIC 


HANSEL AND GRETEL 


Hen it is remarked that Hansel and 

W Gretel has been most splendidly 

advertised, there is no intention of 
insinuating that the opera would have failed 
of success if it had not been so admirably and 
persistently trumpeted, but simply that this 
business-like policy has helped it to attain 
somewhat more of glory and renown than its 
merits at first showing at least would appear 
to warrant, 

It is not easy to reach a final judgment at a 
single hearingof an elaborate, modern musical 
work, but the opinion is, nevertheless, ven- 
tured that Hansel and Gretel, apart from the 
novelty of so simple a subject being treated in 
so ornate a manner, is by no means an epoch 
maker, nor yet the ‘* most charming and per- 
fect work which the last fifteen or twenty 
years have produced,’ as Sir Augustus Harris 
assured his audience in his speech at the con- 
clusion of the second act. 

This manager also stated that, although the 
public might not perhaps comprehend the 
opera at the first hearing, it would become 
enthusiastic at a second, and fairly enraptured 
at a third, and so on in an ascending scale of 
superlative adjectives. 

There is much lovely and poetic charm 
about this opera. Given a theme treating of 
the innocent joys and sorrows of childhood, 





set in a framework of forest nature, the whole 
colored and adorned by the interweaving of 
the supernatural, and a composer who ap- 
proaches his subject in a serious and reverent 
spirit—and the result must inevitably be some- 
thing that will appeal, if not to the stronger 
and deeper emotions, at least to tenderness 
and imagination. 

Hansel and Gretel contains much pretty 
and spontaneous melody, notably that ren- 
dered by the two children, throughout the 
opera. The song of the Sandman in Act 11., 
and the father’s rollicking air in Act 1., are 
also worthy of special mention. That these 
melodies are not strikingly original is no par- 
ticular drawback under the circumstances. 
Hansel and Gretel are old-fashioned children, 
and belong not to our age of eccentric inter- 
vals and weird dissonances. ‘The orchestra- 
tion, however, is essentially modern and 
elaborately descriptive, being woven in and 
out with admirable skill through all the vari- 
ous themes of the score. 

Of course the influence of Wagner is plainly 
discernible in the work, though it is scarcely 
more pronounced than that of Gounod and the 
present French school, while even Strauss has 
left a passing mark on the score. 

While gladly according to Mr. Humper- 
dinck all the praise which is justly his due 
for a work finely conceived and admirably 
executed, Hansel and Gretel cannot be put 
on a plane of equality with certain modern 
Italian operas. 

The performance of the fairy opera was not 
all that could have been desired. Miss Jeanne 
Douste as Gretel, and Miss Marié Elba as 
Hansel, acted with commendable simplicity 
and naturalness, but their voices, especially that 
of the former, is of limited capacity. The 
vocal success of the evening was achieved by 
Mr. Jacques Bars, who is possessed of an excel- 
lent baritone voice. He sang the part of the 
father, which he rendered in a spirited style. 
Next to him in order of merit was Miss Muss- 
linger in the character of the witch. She 
was satisfactory in voice, while her make-up 
and acting were excellent. 

As to the scenic effects, the golden stairs, 
with accompanying angels, no means artisti- 
cally conceived, were a distinct disappoint- 
ment. Nor was the wood scene treated 
with any apparent conception of the poetry of 
the situation. 

The audience on the opening night was a 
distinguished one, composed of the fashionable 
first-night element, with a large admixture of 
musicians and newspaper men. The enthu- 
siasm was but mild, save where it had to do 
with Herr Seidl, whose devoted adherents were 
present in force. 

It goes without saying that this leader’s 
part of the work was well done. 


. 
WHAT THEY READ © 


NOT COUNTING THE CosT. BY ‘**TASMA’”’ 


trivial detail, this story from, but not 

of, the Antipodes, belongs to the real- 
istic class; judged by the incredible, aggra- 
vating complications it should be ¢oUnted as 
romance pure and simple. In either case, 
could the wordy ‘‘padding’’ of which it 
largely consists have been carefully cut so as 
to reduce its length rather more than one half, 
the residue would have formed a very readable 
and amusing study of a whole family entirey 
devoid of moral sense, with ‘*No law but 
their own inclinations,’’ and with these incli- 
nations directed solely to the enjoyment of all 
the material pleasures possible for money to 
give. It is odd that their marvelous intel- 
lectual ability being so lengthily dwelt upon, 
the only cravings of the Clares, and. their 
various cousins and lovers, should be+in the 
direction of lavish luxury of eating and drink- 
ing, carriages, fine clothes and jewels, and 
that no one in the book should appear to 
possess any higher standard of the best that is 
to be gotten out of life. As. before stated, if 
much curtailed the series of extraordinary 
misadventures which lead the heroine up to 
the brink of sacrificing her virtue to her 
family’s bien-étre, would make interesting 
reading enough, though the literary style is 
crude and immature to a degree, and the 


J Udged by the vast accumulation of utterly 





whole four hundred and fifty pages are un- 
relieved by a ray of wit or humor. (D. 
Appleton & Co. ) 


DIANA, BY MRS. OLIPHANT 


To the confirmed novel reader the name 
of Mrs. Oliphant remains one to conjure 
with, for her books are sure to be clean, in- 
teresting, and even exciting at times, no ma‘- 
ter how aggravating the conduct of her well- 
drawn, perverse and very human personages 
may be. Her present heroine is a fine type 
of woman, whom she has already made 
known to us, but even in her earlier books 
she has seldom drawn so noble and lovable a 
man as the Italian, Pandolfini, the tragedy 
of whose life is here told. .( United States 
Book Co, ) 





AND BRIDESMAIDs’ 


MATERIALS FOR BRIDES’ 
COSTUMES 


(From 75 cents to $2.50 per yard. ) 


largely imported for wedding gowns. 

The heavy white and ivory-tinted 
satins, costing anywhere from $8 to $10 per 
yard, are not so much in favor as formerly ; 
and surely nothing can be more lovely than 
these soft, lustrous textures, the prices of 
which are reasonable and within the means of 
moderate people. 

A heavy satin wrought with silver and 
costing the price of a king’s ransom, cannot be 
more appropriate for a bridal dress than a 
weave of soft satin brocaded with lilies-of-the- 
valley and its tender foliage in an all-over 
pattern. This fabric, of the palest cream- 
white, is twenty-two inches wide, and may be 
purchased for $2.50 per yard. Another 
charming example shows a trefoil or clover- 
leaf design scattered over the satin surface 
with delightful effect. A third has a Japan- 
esque pattern, giving a watered effect to the 
satin, which is very rich looking. The 
width and price of these are the same as the 
first. 

Another line of white satins, not so expen- 
sive as the above, have charming little floral 
designs in groups or stripes, or in little bou- 
quets brocaded in the warp, all of which are 
extremely attractive. They are twenty-one 
inches wide, and are marked at $1.35 per 
yard. These satins, when lined with white 
silk, are very rich looking. 

Plain white satins, twenty-two and twenty- 
four inches wide, sell for from $2 up to $5 per 
yard. White bengaline is $2 per yard, and 
white peau de soie of the best quality is 
marked at $2.50 per yard. There are, of 
course, white corded silks, armures and pop- 
lins, all of which have been in vogue for 
wedding gowns, but the fashion of the day 
leans decidedly towards brocaded satins. 

For bridesmaids many lovely silk and diaph- 
anous materials are shown. Among the 
more recent importations are silks of pale 
green, pink or white grounds, in which are 
brocaded in satin of the same colors a floral 
design, outlined with a slightly deeper shade, 
giving an indescribably lovely effect to the 
whole. For these $1.25 is asked. Very 
pretty also are the white silks with narrow 
stripes of colored satin in groups. The colors 
of these are rose-pink, gold and mauve, and 
the price is $1.50 per yard. A lovely silk of 
the palest pink ground is covered with a web- 
like design of satin in the same shade, over 
which is laid a scroll pattern. Scattered over 
the surface are tiny dots of a deeper shade of 
pink. This pattern is reproduced in other 
colorings, and the price is $1.35 per yard. 

Other silks, twenty-two inches wide, show 
pompadour effects on a white ground ; striped 
with pale blue, yellow, or mauve satin bars, 
which enclose tiny pink flowers and leaves in 
continuous lines. ‘They are rich in texture, 
and especially appropriate for bridesmaids 
gowns. They are twenty-two inches wide, 
and cost $1.50 per yard. 

For 75 cents per yard some wonderfull; 
effective crinkled silks are shown. They 
come in lovely colorings of pale blue, rose- 
pink, lilac, pale yellow, apple green, magenta, 
ivory white and dead white, and are intended 
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for bodices, to be worn with skirts of a dif- 
ferent material. In diaphanous materials are 
the plain colored mousselaines de soie, to be 
worn over slips of the same color. They 
come in different shades of white, pale blue, 
yellow, mauve and pink, are forty-eight 
inches wide, and cost $1.25 per yard. 

The embroidered chiffons are exquisite. 
Pale pink, worked in polka-dots of a little 
deeper shade of satin; white, with delicately 
embroidered leaves of the same tint, and sky- 
blue with satin spots, are all lovely for trim- 
mings, sleeve-puffings, or other accessories, to 
be mingled with any of the above materials. 
Chey are forty-six inches wide, and may be 
bought for $2.00 per yard. 

Crinkled crépes in the most delicate shades 
are next in beauty. The crinkle is very fine, 
ind does not in the least resemble the gauffered 
crépes. Yellow, mauve, palest nile green, 
gray, white, blue and pink are among the 
colors in this lovely fabric, the width of 
which is twenty-two inches, and the price $1 
per yard. 

The newest chiffons are now printed with 
floral designs like organdie muslins, and 
although very frail in appearance are charm- 
ingly dainty. One of the most exquisite 
examples show a pale green ground with far 
apart sprays of lilac flowers with shaded olive 
green foliage. This when laid over pale green 
silk is’ absolutely poetic in its soft cloud-like 
effect. Other colorings in printed chiffons 
are pale blue with shaded pink blossoms, pale 
pink with tiny blue flowers and brown foliage, 
and white with bouquets in natural colorings. 
Forty-eight inches is the width of this fabric, 
and the price $1.50 per yard. 


GLOVES 
(From 55 cents to $2 per pair. ) 


Good gloves were nevér more reasonable in 
price than at the present moment. In white 
and pearl-colored gloves with black stitching 
on back, the prices are about the same as last 
month, 89 cents. Some dealers are offering 
just now handsome French kid gloves, with 
four buttons, in dark reds, tans, browns, 
pearl and grays, for 95 cents per pair. With 
embroidery on backs, three rows, the price 
is $1. 

Heavy dog-skin gloves for men and women 
may be purchased now for $1 and $1.25. 
[hey come in dark reds, browns and tans, 
and have heavy stitching in self colors on the 
backs. Jouvin’s eight-button mousquetaire 
gloves in grays, tans and mode color may be 
bought for $1.25. Six-button-length mous- 
juetaire gloves in suéde, in browns, slates and 
blacks, are 55 cents per pair. For $1.90 and 
$2 long sixteen-button suéde gloves for even- 
ing wear are shown, of the best quality. 

Piqué kid gloves for ladies in English reds, 
tans, pearl, brown and black, with four rows 
f stitching, are offered for 85 cents. 





Weppinc [NvitTaTIONs 


and Announcements that 
are correct in phraseology, 
superior in workmanship, 
and in sizes approved by 
refined taste. 

Marriage certificates en- 


grossed and illuminated. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 





Millinery. 


Imported Models and new 
productions from our own 
workrooms. 

Carriage 
Hats. 

Bonnets, Toques, Turbans 
and Walking Hats. 

Small Crown Effects for 
Evening Wear. 


and Reception 


James McCreery“& Co. 


Twenty-third Street. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 
DON'T YOU WANT TO An ? 
will help you if | 
The Auraphone ¥ he?? you if | 
recent scientific invention which will assist the hear- 
ing of any one not borm deaf. When in the ear itis 
invisible, and does not cause the slightest discomfort. 
It is to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an ear | 
spectacle. Enciose stamp for particulars. Can be | 
tested FREE OF CHARGE at any of the NEW 
LORK AURAPHONE CO.’s Offices: 716 Metro- 
litan Bdg., Madison Square, N. Y. 433 
hillips +> 120 Tremont St., Boston, or 
843 Equitable Bailding, Atlanta, Ga. 


Pozzoni’s Complexion 
Powpver produces asoft and beautiful skin; 
it anes every clement of beauty and | 
purity 
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Woolens. 


Men’s English, Irish, 
and Scotch Suitings 


Trouserings & Overcoatings, 


Homespuns, Golf 
and Bicycle Suitings. 


Ladies’ Dress Cloths, 


New colorings, fancy mixed effects. 


Ladies’ & Children’s Cloakings 
Rough and smooth faces. 


INFANTS’ CLOAKINGS. 


Broadway A 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 
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Defender. 


LATEST SHAPE. 


French Calf Skin 
Hand=-Made. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


100 Styles in Stock 





A good thing to think about: 





There has been cousiderable talk by some 
unreliable shoe-dealers about the great ad- 
vance in leather forcing them to raise the 
price of shoes. This sort of thing is rubbish. 
The slight advance in leather (less than one 
per cent.) does not affect the selling price of 
our shoes. The price is the same—$3. 
The quality, fit and style are better than 
ever before. We are doing a straight 
business. We have but one price-— 
a price that gives the wearer more 
for his money than he can get else- 
where in the world. Our shoes are su- 
perior in every respect to any other $3.50 
shoe manufactured, and equal to any $5 
shoe. We guarantee every pair to be just as 
represented, or money refunded. 


KARL’S name on a shoe 
is a GUARANTEE. 


Mention Vogue when writing for free 


CATALOGUE, with Rules for 
Self-measurement. 


M. S. KARL, 


84 and 123 Nassau St., 
NEW YORK. 


NO BRANCH STORES. 
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